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THE RECTOR AND HIS WIFE. 


“a PERFECT 


CHAPTER I. 


Tr the hills of Stanbrook were not 
dwarfed by the vicinity of the Westmore- 
land mountains, and its mere reduced to 
fairy proportions by the neighbourhood of 


the picturesque, which at present it does 
not possess. You may have a very pretty 
property in land of your own, and one 
which would make you “a ground swell ” 
in an open county, but if you happen to 
have a Beaufort or a Derby for neighbours, 


1{ you are not greatly thought of; and as 


with people so with places. No one was 
ever invited by advertisement to take a 
return ticket to Stanbrook, at five shil- 
lings less per head if applied for on the 
previous day ; no splendid picture, bathed 
}in the dyes of sunset and magenta, ever 
portrayed that paradise at a railway station; 
nor was the British public ever invited by 
line genius loci (who generally keeps an 
4 inn) to “spend a happy day” there. Yet 
| happy days were spent there for all that. 
With all respect for the purveyors of 
M travelling for the million, perhaps our 
very happiest days are not those which we 
enjoy in companies of from fifty to five 
hundred. In boyhood, indeed, it may be 
4 80; but in adolescence (or even later) two 
is the better number; while, in mature age, 
it is well to wander over some fair scene 
alone, and think, with unbidden but not 
unhappy tears, of those who once shared 
with us its pleasures. Oh, rare and pure 
is the breeze upon the hill-top, and cool 





# and pure the breeze upon the mere; but 
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when they breathe for us a gracious 
memory, they are airs no more of earth, 
but blow from heaven ! 

Ah, little house, still mine, but emptied 
of its pride! Ah, quiet churchyard that } 
enfolds it all, forbear to glass yourselves 
in these dewy eyes; I turn from Death to } 
Life, from Now to Then, and strive to draw | 

I 





a picture from the Past ! 


It is an autumn morning; the mists 
have left the bases of the hills, but shroud 
their summits; above is the sea of vapour, 
save one broad peninsula of light that 
strikes upon a little garden, and decks its } 
trees with drops of diamonds, and sows its 
lawn with pearls and rubies, and breaks } 
upon the lake in flame. It flames too upon | 
the window of the breakfast parlour, so | 
that Aunt Eleanor, seated at the urn, cries, 
“ What a glare! do draw the blind down, 
Harry.” 

But cried Uncle Ralph: “Nay, never 
shut God’s sunshine out in autumn. Let 
me wheel your chair round; so, my dear. If 
you knew how light became you and your 
rings ” (here he “cast a glance at me, that 
twinkled with sly humour as brightly as | 
the rings themselves), “ you'd have no | 
shade—except to cast your rivals into.” 

“You are pleased to be facetious this 
morning, Mr. Hastings,” was my aunt’s 
stiff reply; but she took his speech in 
good part, notwithstanding. It was im- 
possible to put Aunt Eleanor out by any 
overdose of compliment. She was near 
upon threescore years and ten, and had 
been a very fine woman in her day, which, 
in her own opinion, was by no means over 
yet. Her complexion was still that of a 
young girl; her dark hair, which was but | 
slightly tinged with grey, was as plentiful 
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as that of most girls, and it was all her 
own. She was indebted neither to rhino- 
ceros nor vegetable ivory for a single tooth. 
Her hands were a marvel for her age, 
so plump, and white, and small ; and if 
there were some nodosities about the 
knuckles, they served the better to keep 
her rings on. I doubt whether any woman 
had ever seen my Aunt Eleanor, without 
wondering who would have those rings 
when she came to die—a reflection which 
never troubled the good lady herself in the 
least. Perhaps she had an idea they 
would be buried with her, and that she 
might make a figure with them in other 
spheres; or, more probably, the subject 
was altogether foreign to her thoughts. 
She had had a life interest in forty thousand 
' pounds so long, that I think it had moulded 
her character, and made her averse to 
speculations about the future. 

Do not let it be supposed, however, that 
Aunt Eleanor was irreligious. Far from 
it. Indeed, she would scarcely have mar- 
ried a clergyman—for Uncle Ralph was 
the rector of Stanbrook—had that been 
the case. Moreover, although an essen- 
tially worldly woman, she had many good 
qualities ; and, though so vain, plenty of 
wits. It was said, indeed—but mostly by 
ladies (who, I venture to think, are not 
infallible judges on such a point)—that she 
had more common sense in her little finger 
(the only one without the rings) than her 
husband had in his whole body. Omne ig- 
notum pro magnifico is no more invariably 
true than other proverbs; and Uncle Ralph 
was a humorist. A more kindly, unde- 
signing creature than he never existed ; 
and the wonder was, how he had ever com- 
mitted the prudence of marrying my aunt— 
a lady ten years older than himself, it is true, 
but, in all other respects, so excellent a 
match. My own conviction is, that he had 
had but little voice in the matter. Up 
to nearly forty years of age, Eleanor Raby 
had been walking the wood, looking for 
a straight stick, when it suddenly struck 
her that she must not be so particular; 
and the Rev. Ralph Hastings happening 
to fall in her way, she had picked him up 
and appropriated him. He was wholly 
unsuspicious of her design, imagining her 
to be much too high on Fortune’s ladder 
for the likes of him; but, so soon as he 
was made to understand the necessity of 
the case, his good nature compelled him 
to succumb. He had but three thousand 
pounds of his own, and his so-called living, 





which brought him in two hundred a year, 





the half of which he paid back to the poor 
of the parish; the rectory itself had been 
but a poor cottage, till, under my aunt’s 
golden reign, it had blossomed into as 
bright “a bijou residence ” as English sun 
e’er shone on. She had spent more money 
on the house than would have built it ten 
times over; the very room in which we 
sat had had a window “let in” over the 
fireplace, which the architect had pro- 
nounced to be “an impossibility,” and 
charged for it accordingly, when sur- 
mounted; and to sit with her small feet 
on the fender, watching the snow fall on 
the Fells, and reflecting that she had had 
her will in spite of that architect, was one 
of my aunt’s winter pleasures. Her mother 
had been a Frenchwoman, and she ought 
to have been French herself by rights; so 
tasteful and trim she was, so shallow and 
sparkling, so sentimentally tender, and so 
childishly selfish. There were only three 
persons in the world, beside herself, for 
whom she had any personal affection, I 
believe, at the time of which I write: 
first, her husband—I have a doubt as to 
his being first, but I give him and her 
the benefit of it; secondly, her Blenheim 
spaniel, Nelly, who was “a great in- 
valid,” as her mistress was wont to say, 
and pushed the wants and caprices of 
invalidism to extremity; and, thirdly, 
though at a considerable interval, her 
nephew and biographer, myself. 

“Harry, boy, you don’t eat,” said my 
uncle; * what is the matter P”’ 

“Why need youask, Mr. Hastings? He 
has had but a trout and two eggs, and a 
little cold beef, it is true, at present; but 
then, don’t you remember that to-morrow 
he leaves us ?” 

“Pull down the blind,” said my uncle, 

sententiously ; and this time I obeyed him 
at once. 
- “There now,” continued my aunt, 
patting my shoulder graciously, “I am 
no longer angry with anybody, and least of 
all with you, Harry. Let me have my 
own way, and I am always delighted. I 
am very sorry you are going away. 
If your uncle had not been so cruel, 
you might have remained here all your 
days—at least, all my days—and written 
poems to the sunsets. For my part, I 
would like you to be a poet, and nothing 
else. It is so ethereal; now that is not at 
all the case with an attorney.” 

“Very likely,” remarked my uncle; 
“but unless Harry is poct enough to 
live, as Eve Fleigon of Clere did, on 
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no. other nourishment than the smell of | 


” 





flowers 

“ How delightful!” interposed my aunt. 

“Tn summer time, perhaps; but when 
it came to the dahlia season I should not 
have envied her. Well, since Harry has 
nothing to depend upon but his own ex- 
ertions, it is necessary he should set to 
work.” 

“ How sad!” sighed my aunt. 

“ He has had the education of a gentle- 
man at the university,” continued the 
rector, looking towards his wife, but in 
reality, as I was well aware, intending his 
discourse for my private behoof; “and I 
much regret that he did not get more out 
of it. You have heard of a man being ‘a 
gentleman and a scholar;’ well, un- 
happily, he did not become the latter. You 
have also heard of the alternative of being 
‘a gentleman’ or ‘a fellow;’ he, unfor- 
tunately, chose the former. Worse than 
all, he has chosen to devote his time and 
talents to the composition of verse, for 
which he will never get a farthing a foot— 
not alcaic, but linear measure.” 

“Nay, he got two guineas for that 
charming valentine in the Illustrated Post 
last February,” interposed my aunt, good- 
naturedly. 

“Well, let us except the valentine; a 
man who can only make money by his 

. profession on the 14th of February re- 
minds one of the American gentleman, 
whose calling was to blacken glasses 
against eclipse days. Harry Sheddon 
will never be the Laureate, nor even pro- 
cure bread and cheese by his muse. What 
profession would he choose then, was the 
question which I, as his guardian, was 
bound to put to him. He has answered, 
‘I will be an attorney. I will be articled 
to Mr. Mark Raeburn, at Kirkdale. It is 
but ten miles away, so that I can run over 
to Stanbrook and see you and my aunt 
every Saturday if you wish it.’ Of course 
we wish it. The arrangement is most 
welcome to me every way, and shows in 
the boy as much good feeling as good 
sense.” 

“And these Raeburns—these wretches 
who are depriving us of our Harry—are 
coming to dinner to-day, are they not?” 
inquired my aunt. 

“Certainly ; the coach has just stopped 
at the gate to leave the fish, no doubt.” 

“Well, I suppose I must make myself 
agreeable to them.” 

“Nay, my dear, that is unnecessary. 


shoulders—you have only to be your 
charming self. The Raeburns are not 
much in your way, it must be owned.” 

| “ Ah, I know them,” said my aunt, with 
a little shudder. ‘The man is not so bad, 
indeed, except for marrying the woman. 
He must have committed great crimes, 
however, to have deserved her.” 

“No, no, Mark is a good fellow,” laughed 
my uncle; “you can’t judge of desert by 
marriages, else what an angel must I be 
to have been rewarded with such a prize 
as you, my dear. He is an excellent 
fellow, and as straight as a die; my only 
fear is that he has not quite enough busi- 
ness to teach Harry his trade. Mrs. 
Raeburn is a terrible woman, I allow, 
and sets one’s teeth on edge to look at 
her. I wouldn’t kiss her for a fifty-pound 
note.” 

“Indeed, I hope not,” said my- aunt, 
with a toss of her head; “and I hope 
Harry won’t. One thing is certain, if he 
does, he will never get another kiss from 
his Aunt Eleanor.” 

“Then I am quite sure he won't,” 
remarked my uncle, with confidence. 
‘Moreover, she would never give the fifty- 
pound note; she is a thorough skinflint. 
You must give Harry some provisions to 
take away—jams, and hams, and so forth, as 
you did when he was going to school, else 
I’m certain he’ll be starved. She starves 
her own son John; no young fellow of his 
age could look so gaunt, and grim, and old, 
if he were not starved.” 

“How can you think of going to live 
among such people, Harry?” inquired 
my aunt, throwing up her jewelled hands. 
“Tt is dreadful even to think that they 
are coming to dinner.” 

“Well, I rather like Mr. Raeburn, 
aunt,” said I, cheerfully; “and John is a 
clever fellow, and a most excellent mimic.” 
“Mimic! who is there to mimic at Kirk- 
dale?” asked my aunt, contemptuously. 

I felt very hot and uncomfortable ; for, 
the very last time I had met John Rae- 
burn, he had personated my respected 
aunt, even to that very manner of her 
throwing up her head, with an accuracy 
that had drawn tears of laughter from me. 
“Oh, everybody about,” said I, care- 
lessly; “his father and mother, for 
instance, and the new doctor, Mr. Wilde.” 
“Nice, dutiful boy!” observed my 
uncle. ‘However, they are all coming to 
dinner, and Miss Floyd with them.” 

“Miss Floyd!” exclaimed my aunt; 





Nature has taken that trouble off your 
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“Why surely I told you about her,” 
said my uncle, in some confusion; “she 
is Mark Raeburn’s ward, and, I believe, 
his cousin. When I took your invitation 
to the Briary——”’ 

“ The Priory, Uncle Ralph,” suggested I. 

“Yes, I know it is the Priory, but it 
ought to be the Briary, so I always call it 
so; a wilderness of a place, like the 
garden of the sluggard, and everything 
sharp, and prickly, and disagreeable about 
it. Not,” added he hastily, “but that 
Harry will find himself quite at home 
there, no doubt, in time.” 

** But about this Miss Floyd,” insisted 
my aunt; “ for this is the first time I ever 
heard of her from either of you.” 

“Well, Harry ought to have told you, 
though I forgot it, since he knows all 
about her.” 

“My dear uncle!” remonstrated I. 

“Knows all about her!” repeated my 
aunt, “and has never told me a word!” 

“This is quite a mistake, Aunt Eleanor,” 
stammered I. “I have seen the young 
lady once or twice, it is true, but as to for- 
getting that she was to come to dinner, I 
don’t see what right Uncle Ralph has to 
shift the blame to my shoulders. When 
he took your note of invitation to Mrs. 
Raeburn, with an apology for your not 
calling in person, she was rather inclined 
to be offended—drew herself up—” 

“Quite unnecessary,” interposed my 
aunt; “she’s always like a ramrod.” 

“Well, you see, you had never visited 
her, and perhaps it struck her that you 
would not have asked her to dinner if I 
had not been about to be articled to her 
husband.” 

“Therein she showed her sagacity,” was 
my aunt’s quiet comment. 

* Well, at all events, that made her stiff 
as buckram, and she told Uncle Ralph that 
it would have given herself and Mr. Rae- 
burn very great pleasure to dine at Stan- 
brook, but that his cousin Miss Floyd was 
residing with them—”’ 

“No, no,” interrupted my uncle, laugh- 
ing, “you are spoiling the story. She 
said that they would be happy to come, 
but that there was her son John.” 

“Then bring him,’ said I, ‘we have 
plenty of room;’ and, indeed, we had 
agreed, you know, to ask him.” 

“**Nay, but there is Miss Floyd,’ said she.” 

“Mercy on us!” cried my aunt, “I won- 
der you did not invite a dozen of them.” 

“Well, my dear, you see it was like the 
fable of the fox, and the goose, and the 


bushel of corn. She couldn’t leave Miss 
Floyd alone—the prettiest girl, by-the- 
by, I’ve seen for many a day—and she 
couldn’t leave her Don Juan of a son at 
home—you’ll think him exceedingly like 
Don Juan—to keep company with her, so 
that, having once mentioned the young 
fellow’s name, I had to ask them all four. 
It’s only once and away, you know, and it 
will make them civil to the lad here. Then, 
having business matters to settle with 
Raeburn, the whole affair escaped my re- 
collection. Besides, I made sure, since 
Harry was present, that he would have 
told you all about it—Well, Richard, 
what's the matter ?” 

“Oh, please sir, the fish!” exclaimed the 
man-servant, who had approached my 
aunt with a frightened look, as though 
about to make a confession of some 
calamity, and now gladly turned towards 
my uncle, “ there has something happened 
to the salmon.” 

“Something happened? What do you 
mean, man? Has it caught the small-pox ? 
Bring it in and let’s look at it.” 

** Not in here, I beg,” observed my aunt. 
“Take it into the porch, Richard, and 
show it to your master. No, don’t you 
move, Harry; I want to have a word with 

ou.” 
. I would very gladly have accompanied 
my uncle, but of course there was no 
escaping this command. I kept my seat, 
therefore, and looked up at my aunt with 
an air of as innocent surprise as it was 
possible to assume in such an emergency. 

“So, nephew, you have embraced the 
profession of the law, have you, to please 
Mr. Hastings, and because, by doing so, 
you would be within reach of your dear 
uncle and aunt ?” 

“ Those were some of the reasons, Aunt 
Eleanor.” 

“They are all that I have heard men- 
tioned—that is, directly,” observed the old 
lady, with meaning. ‘“ But it seems the 
law has other attractions for you?” 

* Not many, that I am aware of,” 
answered I, with a feeble laugh. 

“ Don’t giggle,” wasmy aunt’s reproving 
rejoinder. ‘ That is a girl’s trick, which I 
conclude you have caught from this young 
person already. You need not look so 
simple. How old are you, sir?” 

“T am just twenty-one.” 

“Well, at twenty-one a man does not 
forget that ‘ the prettiest girl one has seen 
for many a day’ is coming to dinner; I 
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didn’t dare to tell me about her. She is 
doubtless a vulgar creature, of whom you 
are enamoured and yet ashamed.” 

“T am not ashamed of her. She has 
nothing to be ashamed of,” cried I, rising 
from the chair and speaking with indig- 
nant vehemence. “ She is as ladylike and 
accomplished as she is beautiful.” 

“Oh, Lud, it’s as bad as that, is it, 
Harry ? ” cried my aunt—then burst into 
one of her rare fits of mirth, that sounded 
like the tinkling of sledge-bells. ‘‘ Well, 
well, it’s very natural, and a great pity that 
such little dears can’t marry and settle in 
a doll’s house at once. Has she any money, 
child P” 

“T don’t know,” said I, with sullen 
sheepishness. 

Then the silver laughter rose again 
and fell all about me like a fountain- 
song. 

** Of course he doesn’t know !” cried she, 
admiringly. “It would have been out of 
all keeping had he made inquiries about so 
superfluous a matter. Ah, youth! Ah, 
love! Ah, me!” A look of inexpressible 
sadness—the reflection, perhaps, of her 
own past, swept over her furrowed face. 
She laid a sparkling hand upon my 
shoulder, and in a voice in which the 
shrillness of old age was rendered musical 
by tenderness, said, “ Leave all to me, 
Harry. If the girl is worthy of you, and 
I like her, you shall embrace—your pro- 
fession.” 

I took her hand—to squeeze it was im- 
possible, because of the rings—and raised 
it to my lips. 

At that moment my uncle re-entered 
the room, with a purple face and a fish 
basket. He held his disengaged hand to 
his side, and appeared half suffocated 
with laughter. 

“Never,” gasped he, “since the world 
was made—never, at least, since the water 
was peopled—has such a sight been seen 
as this. Look at it, Eleanor!” 

My aunt raised her double eye-glasses, 
and gazed into the basket with a super- 
cilious air. “I see a large crab and a 
fish bone.” 

“Yes, a very large crab—a crab that 
weighs six pounds more than he did when 
he left town—and the bone of a salmon. 
The crab has boned that salmon.” 

“* What, eaten it on the way ?” 

“Most certainly he has. It is magnifi- 
cent! What martyr doomed to execution 
has ever shown such calmness, what hero 


“Well, we have the salmon still,” 
observed my aunt with satisfaction, 
“ since it is inside the crab.” 

““My dear Eleanor, I am shocked at 
you; that is the reflection of a political 
economist. Harry, put your hat on; there 
is the dog-cart at the door. I must request 

ou to drive this gentleman to Morecambe 

ay, and put him carefully into the sea 
again—somewhere in the sand, where he 
will be able to be quiet and digest at 
leisure.” 

“ But, my dear uncle—— 

“Yes, I am sorry to trouble you,” 
interrupted the rector, gravely, “but I 
couldn’t trust him to Richard. He would 
only pretend to throw him in, as Sir 
Bedivere pretended to throw the sword 
Excalibur, and sell him to somebody for 
half-a-crown. A crab like that is worth 
his weight in gold, and shall never be 
eaten if I can help it.” 

So I drove the crab to Morecambe that 
morning—a good eight miles—and re- 
stored him to his native element. 


” 





OTHELLO AND THE PLAYERS. 





Ir is unfortunate that the published 
accounts of the Revels at Court, during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James, have to 
be regarded with such painful suspicion, 
whenever they contain reference to the 
plays of Shakespeare. Something of magic 
in the poet’s name has had the curious 
effect of crazing the antiquaries. In their 
zeal to discover facts, they have been 
incited to invent fictions concerning him ; 
so that we may not, however much in- 
clined to credit it, place implicit reliance 
upon an entry in the accounts under date 
1605: “ Hallamas Day being the First of 
November, A Play in the Banketinge 
House, at Whitehall, called The Moor 
of Venis.” Nor may absolute belief be 
extended to another record, a list of 
“Playes’ acted before the Kinge and 
Queene, this present yeare of the Lord 
1636,” which mentions a performance on 
the 8th December, at Hampton Court, of 
“The Moore of Venice.” 

It seems to be generally agreed that the 
tragedy of Othello was first represented in 
the year 1602, and that the chief character 
was originally sustained by Richard Bur- 
badge, who seems, indeed, to have been the 
“creator,” to employ the modern term, of 
all the great parts in Shakespeare’s plays. 





such presence of mind ?” 


A Funeral Elegy on his death, in 1618, 
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makes express mention of his performance 
of Othello: 

But let me not forget one chiefest part, 

Wherein, beyond the rest, he moved the heart ; 

The grieved Moor, made jealous by a slave, 

Who sent his wife to fill a timeless grave, 

Then slew himself upon the bloody bed. 

All these and many more are with him dead. 


The other Shakespearean characters 
undertaken by Burbadge, according to 
this Elegy, the authenticity of which has 
not been questioned, are Hamlet, Romeo, 
Henry the Fifth, Richard the Third, Mac- 
beth, Brutus, Coriolanus, Shylock, Lear, 
and Pericles. It is plainly stated that the 
actor was of small stature, in that respect 
resembling his successors Garrick and 
Kean. There is a hint, too, that he was 
inclined to be corpulent. Shakespeare, it 
has been surmised, bore this fact in mind 
when, suiting Hamlet for performance by 
Mr. Burbadge, he described that prince 
as “fat and scant of breath.” 

Concerning the representations of Othello 
prior to the Restoration, no further par- 
ticulars can be adduced. That the tragedy 
was performed forthwith upon the re- 
opening of the theatres, is proved by an 
entry in Mr. Pepys’s Diary, on the 11th 
October, 1660: “Here, in the Park, we 
met with Mr. Salisbury, who took Mr. 
Creed and me to the Cockpit, to see the 
Moor of Venice, which was very well 
done. Burt acted the Moor, by the same 
token a very pretty lady that sat by me 
called out, to see Desdemona smothered.” 
At a later date (20th August, 1666) Mr. 
Pepys has recorded his opinion of the 
play. “To Deptford, by water, reading 
Othello, Moor of Venice, which I have 
heretofore esteemed a mighty good play; 
but having so lately read The Adventures 
of Five Houres, it seems a mean thing.” 
The gods had not made Mr. Pepys poetical. 

Two months after the performance 
witnessed by Mr. Pepys, in company with 
his friends, Mr. Salisbury and Mr. Creed, 
a memorable representation of Othello 
took place at the Vere-street Theatre, 
Clare Market. As historians of the stage 
have related, there then appeared, for the 
first time upon the English stage, an 
English actress. A certain Mr. Thomas 
Jordan provided for the occasion “a pro- 
logue, to introduce the first woman that 
came to act on the stage in the tragedy 
called the Moor of Venice.” Desdemona 
was the part she played. The actress, it 
would seem, was Mrs. Hughes. There 
can be little doubt that Emilia was also 





personated by a woman; but, in regard to 
that matter, history is altogether silent. 
Burt was not an actor of the first 
class, probably; at any rate, he even- 
tually resigned the part of Othello to 
Hart, the Cassio of the cast of 1660, and 
from all accounts a performer of singular 
distinction. The next Othello of note was 
the great Mr. Betterton, who would seem 
to have first undertaken the part in 1683, 
and who certainly appeared as Othello in 
January, 1707, when Iago was played by 
Verbruggen, Cassio by Booth, and Des- 
demona by Mrs. Bracegirdle. Sandford, 
a famous personator of villains, seems 
also to have played Iago to the Othello 
of Betterton. But for Steele’s account 
in the Tatler, written upon the occasion 
of the interment of the actor’s remains 
in Westminster Abbey, in 1710, we 
should know little of Betterton’s Othello. 
“T have hardly a notion,” Steele writes, 
“that any performer of antiquity could 
surpass the action of Mr. Betterton, in 
any of the occasions in which he has ap- 
peared on ourstage. The wonderful agony 
which he appeared in when he examined 
the circumstance of the handkerchief in 
Othello, the mixture of love that intruded 
upon his mind upon the innocent answers 
Desdemona makes, betrayed in his gesture 
such a variety and vicissitude of passions 
as would admonish a man to be afraid of 
his own heart, and perfectly convince him 
that it is to stab it, to admit that worst of 
daggers, jealousy. Whoever reads in his 
closet this admirable scene will find that 
he cannot, except he has as warm an 
imagination as Shakespeare himself, find 
any but dry, incoherent, and broken sen- 
tences ; but a reader that has seen Better- 
ton act it observes there could not be a 
word added; that longer speeches had been 
unnatural, nay, impossible, in Othello’s 
circumstances. The charming passage in 
the same tragedy, where he tells the manner 
of winning of his mistress, was urged with 
so moving and graceful an energy that, 
while I walked in the cloisters, I thought 
of him with the same concern as if I 
waited for the remains of a person who 
had in real life done all that I had seen 
him represent.” Upon the death of Bet- 
terton the part of Othello was inherited 
by Wilks, who had, indeed, already as- 
sumed the character upon the Irish stage 
so far back as 1689. The great success 
Wilks had obtained as a comedian, how- 
ever, interfered with his appearances in 
tragedy.. As Steele notes in the Tatler, 
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“There is a fault in the audience which 
interrupts their satisfaction very much; 
that is, the figuring to themselves the 
actor in some part wherein they par- 
ticularly liked him, and not attending to 
the part he is at that time performing. 
Thus, whatever Wilks, who is the strictest 
follower of nature, is acting, the vulgar 
spectators turn their thoughts upon Sir 
Harry Wildair.” It is hinted, however, 
that Wilks was apt to imitate Betterton 
overmuch. Upon a notification to the 
Tatler that the actor was about to act 
Hamlet, Steele requested of him “that he 
would wholly forget Mr. Betterton; for that 
he failed in no part of Othello but when 
he had him in view.” Wilks first played 
Othello in June, 1710, on the occasion of 
the benefit of Colley Cibber, who took the 
part of Iago. “I shall steal incognito to 
see it,” writes the Tatler, “ out of curiosity 
to observe how Wilks and Cibber touca 
those places where Betterton and Sand- 
ford so very highly excelled.” Cibber 
accounted Wilks’s Othello a failare. Of 
Cibber’s Iago, Tom Davies wrote, “He 
acted in a style so drawling and hypo- 
critical, and wore the mask of honesty so 
loosely, that Othello, who is not drawn a 
fool, must have seen the villain through 
his thin disguises. The truth is that 
Cibber was endured in this and other 
tragic parts on account of his general 
merit in comedy. The public,” Davies 
continued, “ had not seen a proper outline 
of Iago till Charles Macklin exhibited a 
faithful picture of this arch villain in 
1744 in the Haymarket Theatre, when 
Foote was his Othello.” To Macklin, in- 
deed, Davies attributes “the many ad- 
mirable strokes of passion with which 
Barry surprised us in Othello.” Still, 
he would not have this understood to 
mean any degradation of that great actor’s 
abilities; “for if Barry had not possessed 
a soul capable of receiving the instructions 
of so great a master, he would not have so 
pathetically affected an audience.” And 
much of Macklin’s knowledge of his art 
is ascribed in turn “to the lessons he 
gained from. Mr. Chetwood, prompter of 
Drury-lane Theatre.” 

The next great Othello was Barton 
Booth, who, like Wilks, acquired fame in 
Treland, before presenting himself on the 
English stage. Booth first played Othello 
at Drury-lane in 1712. It was his master- 
piece, Cibber states. No doubt his appear- 
ance in the Cato of Addison did more to 
secure his professional advancement ; “‘ but 





in Othello I may safely aver that Booth 
showed himself twice the actor that he 
could in Cato. And yet his merit in acting 
Cato need not be diminished by this com- 
parison.” He was of middle stature—five 
feet eight; robust of form, but without 
clumsiness. “ His air and deportment were 
naturally graceful; he had a searching eye 
and a manly sweetness in his counte- 
nance; his voice was completely harmo- 
nious, from the softness of the flute to the 
extent of the trumpet; his attitudes were 
all picturesque; he was noble in his 
designs and happy in his execution.” 
Moreover, Mr. Booth was a scholar—as a 
boy at Westminster he had won the favour- 
able notice of the great Dr. Busby himself— 
he was a sculptor and a painter, and pos- 
sessed a pretty taste in poetry, as certain 
of his verses still extant demonstrate very 
sufficiently. 

Wilks was jealous of Booth, envying 
him the full strong voice with which he 
was wont “to grace his periods;” although 
Booth was wont to declare that “if his ear 
had been equal to it, Wilks had voice 
enough to have shown himself a much 
better tragedian.” According to Cibber, 
however, the two actors were of “so mixed 
a merit,” that even in tragedy the supe- 
riority was not always on the same side. 
It seems that “in sorrow, tenderness, or 
resignation”? Wilks had the advantage; 
while “in the more turbulent emotions of 
the heart” Booth left all competitors 
behind him. Both were clearly inferior to 
Betterton, and both were candid enough 
to admit as much. “I remember,” said 
Booth, “ that when I acted the Ghost to 
Betterton’s Hamlet, instead of my awing 
him, he terrified me. But there was a 
divinity hung round that man!” Wilks, 
with modest grace, observed, “ Mr. Better- 
ton and Mr. Booth could always act as 
they pleased ; but, for my part, I must do 
as well asI can.” Cibber, admitting the 
great favour awarded to the Hamlet of 
Wilks, owns that “the half of what he 
spoke was as painful to my ear as every 
line that came from Betterton was charm- 
ing;” and continues, “If I should add 
that Booth, too, was behind Betterton in 
Othello, it would be saying no more than 
Booth himself had judgment and candour 
enough to know and confess. And if both 
he and Wilks are allowed in the above- 
mentioned characters a second place to so 
great a master as Betterton, it will be a 
rank of praise that the best actors since 
my time might have been proud of.” 
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‘Macklin, while professing the warmest 
admiration of Booth, yet admitted a pre- 
ference for the Othello of Barry. 

James Quin undertook the part at the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 1722; but 
as an actor of tragedy, Quin would seem 
to have presented many deficiencies, not- 
withstanding the fame and popularity he 
enjoyed. A contemporary critic describes 
his aspect in the part as very unlikely to 
engage the regard of Desdemona. “ His 
declaration was as heavy as his person, 
his tones monotonous, his passions bellow- 
ing, his emphasis affected, and his under- 
strokes growling.” The critic further 
records having once seen Quin perform 
Othello “in a large powdered major wig, 
which, with the black face, made sucha mag- 
pie appearance of his head as tended greatly 
tolaughter. One stroke, however, was not 
amiss: his coming on in white gloves, by 
pulling off which the black hands became 
more realised.” Tom Davies, while more 
favourable generally to Quin’s tragic as- 
sumptions, yet confesses that he could 
neither express the tender nor the violent 
emotions of the heart, and that his action 
was generally forced or languid, and his 
movement ponderous and sluggish. Quin, 
however, maintained his hold upon the 
leading characters in the tragic repertory, 
even in opposition to such actors as Barry 
and Garrick. 

Foote, making his first appearance upon 
the stage, and conceiving himself to be 
rather a tragedian than a comic actor, 
played Othello at the Haymarket in 1744, 
the bills of the night announcing that 
“the character of Othello will be new 
dressed, after the custom of his country.” 
Garrick first undertook the part a year 
later, and. followed the fashion of dress 
which Foote had introduced. The assump- 
tion of Eastern robes was so far unfor- 
tunate, however, that it brought about 
Qain’s well-known comparison of the 
actor with the turbaned Pompeys of 
fashionable tea-tables. It would have 
been more prudent, perhaps, to have 
adopted some such dress as Quin had 
always worn, and as Barry was subse- 
quently to wear in the part—a regimental 
suit, of King George the Second’s body- 
guard, with a flowing Ramilies periwig. 
As Othello, Garrick is said to have failed : 
he seems to have played the part on three 
occasions only. In the first instance, he 
had only Quin to contend against. Quin 
was already something of a veteran—he 
was to retire altogether from the stage in 





a few years; and Garrick had wrested 
from him almost every other tragic part 
of any importance. Surely his Othello 
must have been preferable to Quin’s. It 
is true that he was of small stature; so 
had been, in the past, Burbadge, the first 
Othello; so was to be, in the future, 
Edmund Kean, the most famous of all the 
Othellos. Garrick played Othello for the 
last time in June, 1746; in the following 
October, Barry undertook the character. 
Garrick did not venture to contest his 
possession of it. 

Barry’s success was very great; it can 
hardly be doubted, indeed, that he was an 
actor of the first class. Yet he encountered 
severe critical opposition. Churchill, in 
the “ Rosciad,” derided him bitterly; and 
he was surnamed “the elegant automaton.” 
He was very handsome; though, judging 
from his portraits, his face was rather 
expressionless; of noble figure, above the 
average height; gifted with a voice of 
peculiar and silvery sweetness, if weak in 
its middle tones. As Othello, Garrick in- 
troduced the scene of epilepsy, because, as 
Macklin alleged, he knew Quin was too large 
and corpulent to venture upon a sudden 
fall. In like manner he fell asleep, and 
was borne from the stage in King Lear, 
“because he knew that Barry, on account 
of his size, could not be carried off the 
stage with the same ease that he could.” 
The critic cited above, who dealt so 
severely with the Othello of Quin, has 
nothing but praise for the Othello of 
Barry. ‘He happily exhibited the hero, 
the lover, and the distracted husband ; he 
rose through all the passions to the utmost 
extent of critical imagination, yet still 
appeared to leave an unexhausted fund 
of expression behind. His rage and tender- 
ness were equally interesting. ... His 
figure was a good apology for Desdemona’s 
attachment . . . . and the harmony of his 
voice to tell such a tale as he describes 
must have raised favourable prejudice in 
anyone who had an ear or heart to feel.” 
In 1749, the occasion being Barry’s benefit, 
his Othello received the support of the 
Iago of Garrick. There was no new 
Othello of any eminence until John 
Kemble first essayed the character, at 
Drury-lane, in 1785, to the Desdemona of 
Mrs. Siddons. 

The more critical accounts of Kemble 
deal chiefly with his acting during his 
later days, when his powers had under- 
gone very serious decline. Hazlitt’s 
essays are confined to the last two years 
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of Kemble’s professional career, and con- 
tain no mention of his Othello. Boaden, 
his biographer, says rather vaguely of his 
performance in 1785: “Mr. Kemble was 
thought to have taken stronger hold than 
ever in the Moor, and terror was very 
highly wrought indeed in the awful rumi- 
nation of the chamber scene. . . . With- 
out looking away from the page of 
Shakespeare to inquire what might be 
the native properties of the African, Mr. 
Kemble’s Othello was a high poetical im- 
personation, and from his first entrance to 
his last, he wrapped that great and ardent 
being in a mantle of mysterious solemnity 
awfully predictive of his fate.” Macready 
has left in his Memoirs a curious account 
of Kemble’s Othello during his leave-taking 
of the Dublin playgoers in 1816—the year 
before he finally withdrew from the stage. 
“The majestic figure of John Kemble, in 
Moorish costume, with a slow and stately 
step advanced from the side wing. A 
more august presence could scarcely be 
imagined. His darkened complexion de- 
tracted but little from the stern beauty of 
his commanding features, and the enfold- 
ing drapery of his Moorish mantle hung 
gracefully on his erect and noble form. 
The silent picture he presented compelled 
admiration. . . . I must suppose he was 
out of humour, for, to my exceeding 
regret, he literally walked through the 
play. My attention was rivetted upon 
him through the night in hope of some 
start of energy, some burst of passion, 
lighting up the dreary dulness of his cold 
recitation; but all was one gloomy, un- 
broken level—actually not better than a 
school repetition. In the line, ‘ Not a jot! 
not a jot!’ there was a tearful tremor 
upon his voice that had pathos in it; with 
that one exception not a single passage 
was uttered that exerted the audience 
to sympathy, or that gave evidence of 
artistic power. His voice was mono- 
tonously husky, and every word was 
enunciated with laboured distinctness. 
His readings were faultless; but there 
was no spark of feeling that could enable 
us to get a glimpse of the ‘ constant, 
loving, noble nature’ of Othello. . . . The 
play went through without one round of 
applause . . . . The curtain fell in silence, 
and I left the theatre with the conviction 
that I had not yet seen Kemble.” 

No doubt Macready saw Kemble’s 
Othello at its worst; but its best could 
scarcely have been very good. The cha- 
racter did not lie well within the scope 





of Kemble’s art. His method of acting 
was indeed opposed to any satisfactory 
portrayal of Othello. As Mrs. Siddons 
said of him, “ My brother John, in his 
most impetuous bursts, is always careful 
to avoid any discomposure of his dress 
or deportment; but in the whirlwind 
of passion I lose all thought of such 
matters.” Under such circumstances 
Kemble’s “ bursts”’ could hardly have 
seemed very impetuous. Yet unquestion- 
ably his acting had its grand moments. 
His form was cast in the heroic mould, his 
face was singularly handsome, and his bear- 
ing was most majestic, if, as age oppressed 
him, his limbs lost suppleness, and his 
movements became somewhat stiff. But 
he had disadvantages to contend with in 
the hoarse and untunable quality of his 
voice, “and in a constitutional asthma that 
necessitated a prolonged and laborious 
indraught of his breath, and obliged him, 
for the sake of distinctness, to adopt an 
elaborate mode of utterance, enunciating 
every letter in every word.” He impressed 
his audience greatly; but he could rarely 
have carried them away. “ In the torrent 
and tempest of passion he had not the 
sustained power of Talma or Kean,” or, 
we may now add, of Macready himself, 
whose words we have been quoting. 

It was said of Kean’s acting that it was 
like reading Shakespeare by flashes of 
lightning. Shylock, Othello, and Richard 
were his most famous Shakspearean cha- 
racters; and of these perhaps his Othello 
was the most admired. Mr. Kean was 
“terribly in earnest,” as John Kemble 
happily observed. Hazlitt, in 1816, ac- 
counted Kean’s Othello “ the highest effort 
of genius on the stage.” His acting during 
the latter part of the third act Hazlitt de- 
scribes as “a masterpiece of profound 
pathos and exquisite conception, and its 
effect on the house was electrical.” Never- 
theless, Hazlitt'does not hesitate to point 
out blemishes in the performance. Kean 
lacked not only stature, but stateliness ; 
he was too much of the gipsy, too little 
of the Moor. And there was excess of 
vehemence. ‘Mr. Kean is in general all 
passion, all energy, all relentless will. He 
wants imagination, that faculty which con- 
templates events and broods over feelings 
with a certain calmness and grandeur; 
his feelings almost always hurry on to 
action, and hardly ever repose upon them- 
selves. He is too often in the highest key 
of passion, too uniformly on the verge of 
extravagance, too constantly on the rack. 
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This does very well in certain characters, 
as Zanga or Bajazct, where there is merely 
a physical passion, a boiling of the blood 
to be expressed; but it is not so in the 
lofty-minded and generous Moor.” It 
was as Othello that Kean appeared upon 
the stage for the last time on the 25th 
March, 1833. He was led from the stage, 
in a dying state, before the completion of 
the third act of the tragedy. He was only 
forty-six. He had made very cruel and 
wanton havoc of as noble gifts as ever actor 
was endowed with. Subsequent Othellos 
of note have been Macready, Kean the 
younger, G. V. Brooke, the French actor, 
M. Fechter; and last, but by no means 
least, in a translation of the play, the 
great Italian tragedian, Signor Salvini. 
The early Othellos were, no doubt, coal 
black; the later Moors have preferred 
to be merely tawny. M. Fechter was, 
perhaps, the most pallid of Othellos; his 
complexion suggested the application of 
walnut-juice, but not to any seriously 
unbecoming exteut. He was very pictur- 
esque in his Oriental robes, wearing them 
with pleasant ease and grace; but about 
his bearing there was less of Moorish 
stateliness than of French politeness. Of 
Macready’s first appearance in the part, in 
1816, Hazlitt wrote: “Mr. Macready is 
tall enough for the part, and the looseness 
of his figure is rather in character with 
the flexibility of the South ; but there are 
no sweeping outlines, no massy move- 
ments in his action.” Of old there had, 
no doubt, been somewhat ostentatious 
murdering of Desdemona, and Mr. Pepys’s 
“pretty lady ” had some reason to call out 
at the smothering. Our early theatre, 
knowing or caring nothing about Horatian 
maxims to the contrary, delighted in 
scenes of bloodshed and exhibitions of 
criminal violence. Gradually, however, 
there had been some amendment in this 
matter. When Macready, in 1828, played 
Othello, in Paris, he was much applauded 
by the French critics, in that he had with- 
drawn the actual murder of Desdemona 
from the presence of the audience. It was 
supposed to take place behind curtains, 
dividing the alcove which contained the 
bed from the front portion of the stage. 
M. Fechter, however, who had served a 
long apprenticeship to melodrama, treated 
his spectators to a completer representa- 
tion of Desdemona’s death. The bed now 
became a prominent object; no longer 
half hidden in an alcove, it became a 
pompous structure, raised on a dais, with 











several steps, and occupying a large 
portion of the stage; ‘‘so that it looked,” 
as a critic wrote, “portentous as a cata- 
falque, prepared for a great funeral pomp.” 
The Moor chased his victim hither and 
thither about the room, waving his 
scimitar above his head, until, dragging 
her at last violently to the bed, he 
piled the pillows above her, kneeling upon 
them to make sure of her suffocation. 
The Shakespearean stage direction—“ he 
smothers her”—was certainly fulfilled in 
the most uncompromising way. Farther, 
M. Fechter concluded the play by making 
believe to strike Iago at the words of the 
final speech—“ and smote him thus ”—but 
suddenly, as though moved by second 
thoughts, stabbing, not Iago, but himself. 
M. Fechter’s success in Othello was in- 
complete; his new reading of the poet did 
not satisfy. He had forgotten that “terror 
affects the mind, horror the stomach.” 
However, as we have seen lately, a dis- 
position prevails to represent certain of 
the incidents of the play’s catastrophe 
after a more vivid and violent manner 
than was approved of a generation ago. 

Othello has not suffered, as have so 
many of the other plays, at the hands of 
the adapters. Acting editions have been 
from time to time prepared, and for the 
convenience of the performers and the 
audience, there have been transpositions 
of the scenes and abridgment of the 
speeches and dialogue; but the text has not 
been seriously tampered with. Interiors 
of the castle have been usually substituted 
for the exterior prescribed by the poet; 
and there has been suppression of such 
parts as Bianca, the Clown, and the 
Musicians. By way of increasing the 
sympathy of the audience for Othello, and 
fortifying his reasons for jealousy, M. 
Fechter restored Bianca to the play; but 
she, nnwisely, appeared in the scene repre- 
senting the room in the castle occupied 
by Othello and Desdemona, where it is 
clear so unworthy a person as Bianca 
could not, under any pretext, have pre- 
sented herself. The version of the play 
in which Signor Salvini appears closely 
resembles M. Fechter’s edition, save that 
Bianca is suppressed, while the dialogue 
between Emilia and Desdemona just prior 
to the murder is restored. 

It must not be supposed, that any special 
regard forthe poet’sintentionssaved Othello 
from molestation at the hands of the play- 
wrights. A Short View of Tragedy, its 
original Excellence and Corruption, with 
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tion about an handkerchief ! 


catastrophe he finds to be “nothing but 


of the last speeches and confessions of the 
persons executed at Tyburn.” 
cludes: “There is in this play some bur- 
lesque, some humour, and ramble of comic 
wit, some show and some mimicr 
divert the spectators; but the tragical 
part is plainly none other than a brutal 
farce without salt or savour.” 


commentators, he has had his critics too. 
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some Reflections on Shakespeare and 
other Practitioners for the Stage, written 
by one Mr. Rymer, servant to their Ma- 
jesties, and published in 1693, clearly ex- 
hibits the extremely contemptuous feeling 
entertained for the poet at that date. Mr. 
Rymer was enamoured of classical ex- 
ample, and found great satisfaction in the 
severity of form lately adopted by the 
dramatists of France; notably in regard 
to their addition of a chorus to their 
tragedies, deeming that a very hopeful 
sign. Naturally he found much to con- 
demn in Shakespeare; and he did not 
hesitate to express his opinion. He held 
that Shakespeare had altered the story 
from the original of Giraldi Cinthio in 
several particulars, and always for the 
worse. The moral he derides, as simply a 
warning to wives to take better care of 
their linen; and to husbands, that before 
their jealousy be tragical, the proofs may 
be mathematical. He proceeds: “ Shake- 
speare in this play calls them the super- 
subtle Venetians. Yet examine through- 
out this tragedy, there is nothing in the 
noble Desdemona that is not below any 
country chambermaid with us. And the 
account he gives of their noblemen and 
senate can only be calculated for the lati- 
tude of Gotham. The character of that 
state is to employ strangers in their wars. 
But shall a poet thence fancy that they 
will set a negro to be their general, or 
trust a Moor to defend them against the 
Turk? With us a Blackamoor might 
rise to be a trumpeter; but Shakespeare 
would not have him less than a lieutenant- 
general. With us a Moor might marry 
some little drab or small-coal wench; 
Shakespeare would provide him the 
daughter and heir of some great lord or 
privy counsellor... . So much ado, so 
much stress, so much passion and repeti- 
Why was 
not this called the Tragedy of the Hand- 
kerchief,” he demands. There is much 
more criticism to the same effect. The 


blood and butchery, described in the style 


He con- 


to 


Assuredly, if Shakespeare has had his 


THE BOATS. 


A BOAT upon the margin of the waves, 
With fluttering flag and ready cordage lies, 
Waiting the tide that softly round her laves, 
And the low winds that linger in the skies ; 
Waiting, to dance across the waters wide, 
With snowy sails that, filling in the breeze, 
Will bear her in her careless, joyous pride, 
Like some glad living thing upon the seas. 
Another, where dead weed and yellowed foam, 
Tell where the breakers pause, their goal attained, 
With bulwarks stove just as she staggered home, 

d canvas torn, and timbers rent and strained, 
Lies, shattered from the perils she has passed, 
Yet still her innate strength and power are there ; 
Repaired, renewed, once more she’ll meet the~blast, 
—— her brave part through storm and strife to 

r. 


But oh, the third! hauled where the sea-pinks grow, 
And the dry rushes shiver in the sand ; 

Where the salt spray, when fierce north-easters blow, 
Whirls in wild embassy across the land ; 

Where sun-burnt babies roll upon the turf, 

And climb about her, rots the poor old boat, 

Never again to breast the snowy surf, 

Or spread her broad brown wings and dart afloat. 
Oh, daring youth, all eager for the launch, 

Who sees the sea so calm, the wind so sweet ; 

Oh, manhood, tosséd and torn, yet true and staunch, 
Ready, with fresh-healed wounds, new wars to meet ; 
For both, for both, the years are flying fast, 

To the hushed rest of age all footsteps tend. 

Reap joy from sunshine, wisdom from the blast, 
And so, in trust and patience, wait the end ! 


BY GREEN COVE SPRING. 


“Have you been waiting long, Phoebe, 
darling? I——” 

The young man’s speech, as he came 
hurrying up, was suddenly checked, as he 
gained a nearer view of the beautiful face 
of her to whom he spoke. For a moment 
that fair face had looked doubly fair as it 
brightened, unconsciously, at the first 
meeting with him for whom its ownér 
had been long watching from among the 








water-oaks, the dwarf palms, and the 
silver pines, that grew so thickly at that 
spot, as to confer upon the wooded dell 
almost the aspect of some huge cavern 
hollowed in a mass of multi-coloured 
rock. Since first the sinking sun began 
to gild the crests of the tall gum trees 
and clumps of ilex on the distant hill, 
the girl had watched and waited, and now 
the sky was suffused with rich tints flung 
abroad in gorgeous confusion, and the white 
mists were beginning to rise ghost-like from 
swamp and canebrake. 


* Phoebe—Miss Lynn—Nothing, I hope, 


has happened—nothing wrong ?” said the 
new-comer, as he noted that the brief flush 
of gladness on the face of her whom he 
had come to meet had been succeeded by 
a look that he had never before seen there 








—sad, solemn, and all but stern. 
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“Wrong has been done, Morris Gre- 
sham,” she answered, steadily ; “‘ and that 
is why Iam here to-day, that the wrong 
may be righted. Not to me—no wrong 
to me,” she made haste to add, as she saw 
the darkening of the young man’s brow, 
“but to her to whom your troth was 
plighted before ever you andI met. For 
Nellie’s sake, Mr. Gresham, all must be 
over between us from this hour.” 

“You are jesting with me, Phcebe,” 
said he, half angry, half incredulous ; 
“why, it was but yesterday——” 

“Let the dead past bury its dead,” in- 
terrupted the girl, resolutely. ‘“ Since 
then I have spent a sleepless night in 
wrestling with my own heart, and I see 
but too clearly that I must pluck out of 
it, at any cost, the love that I should 
never have allowed to harbour there. We 
were doing wrong, both of us, dear 
Morris, and must henceforth have done 
with stolen meetings and a courtship that 
is a treason to her to whom by every tie 
of honour and faith you belong.” 

“Still harping on my poor little cousin 
Nellie!” rejoined Morris, bitterly, as he 
struck his heel into the soft turf, enamelled 
with wild flowers. ° 

“On your betrothed bride; on her whom 
you are pledged to marry,” replied Phoebe ; 
‘on the sweetest nature and the purest 
heart that I have ever known. Yes, it is 
of her that I think, and for her that I urge 
upon you what true manliness exacts—that 
you should hold to your engagement.” 

The last words had been bravely said, 
but the speaker’s pale cheek and trembling 
lip betrayed how painful it was to say 
them. These tokens of emotion were un- 
seen, however, by Morris, who paced to and 
fro for some instants, and then halted, say- 
ing, in a deep, hoarse voice : 

“T envy you, Miss Lynn. I envy the 
cool composure with which you English 
damsels can cast a man off, with as little 
apparent scruple as though you were 
tossing from you a soiled glove, or a 
faded flower. Your caprice is, it seems, 
to dismiss the admirer who no longer suits 
your fickle fancy, and at the same time 
to read me a lecture as to what I owe to 
Nellie Carthew.” 

He was unjust, and knew himself to be un- 
just in speaking thus, but Miss Lynn was by 
far too noble to be provoked by his words. 

“Tt has cost me, Heaven knows, very 
dearly to speak as I have done;” such was 
her quiet rejoinder. “Iam giving up all 
the sunshine out of a life that has hitherto 





been grey, dreary, and dull enough, until 
your love gilded it; but all that must be 
over now. It has been a sweet dream, 
but I should be very base were I to prefer 
my own selfish enjoyment to the sacrifice 
which conscience demands.” 

Then she went on to remind him how 
long and intimately she had known Nellie, 
her former schoolfellow, and how good 
and gracious his cousin was. 

* You have her whole heart,” she said, 
and there was a pathos in the very fact of 
her pleading thus for her rival, that Morris 
could not help feeling. ‘I do verily be- 
lieve that the breaking off of this betrothal 
would kill poor Nellie, and give much pain, 
too, to Mrs. Gresham. Your mother looks 
forward so hopefully to this union !” 

“Yes, she looks forward tc it,” said the 
young man, tossing back the dark hair 
from his forehead, “ because Nellie is an 
heiress, and because my uncle wished it. 
If it were not for the property ee 

“Remember, it is not dear Nellie’s fault 
if she has a fortune to bring to her hus- 
band!” exclaimed the girl, smiling. “She 
will be to you a good and tender wife, and 

ou’ll never live to repent that you kept 
faith with her. As for you and I, Morris, 
we are to be friends always—friends, but 
nothing more. Come, your hand upon the 
bargain !” 

She held out her hand, and he took it, 
and without immediately speaking in 
answer, stood listlessly gazing down into 
the dell, still holding her hand in his. 

The spot on which the two stood was a 
notable one. Three sides of the little glen 
were closed in by the dense growth of 
trees and shrubs, matted together by the 
tendrils of the wild vine, while the grace- 
ful Spanish moss trailed in picturesque 
profusion from branch and stem. But 
the fourth side was open, and thence a 
survey could be had of what seemed a 
natural basin, scooped out of the earth 
below, and carpeted with the smoothest 
turf, in the midst of which, nearly hidden 
by flowering bushes, was a rocky cleft, 
the blackness of which the eye could not 
pierce. 

“True, true,” said Morris, thoughtfully. 
“You are wiser and better than I am, 
Phoebe. Poor little cousin! I’m not in love 
with her, but I should not like to inflict 
a wound upon that gentle, trustful little 
creature. Yes, we have been designed 
for one another from our cradles almost, 
and I suppose I am bound to keep my 
word. Luckily, Nellie’s artless nature has 
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prevented her from seeing the real state 
of my feelings. She no more imagines 
me as attached to another, than she con- 
ceives that yonder dried up spring, which 
gives its name to the Green Cove, should 
again pour forth its flood to be an af- 
fluent of the St. John’s River, as of old.” 

“Was it ever so?” asked Miss Lynn, 
with a languid curiosity, glancing down at 
the cleft among the rocks below. 

“Tt was, as old histories of the colony 
relate,” answered Morris, half carelessly. 
“The hollow way in which we stand was 
doubtless once a channel whence the pent- 
up waters rushed forth into the light of 
day. These subterranean streams, which 
suddenly leap forth from theirdark caverns, 
are reckoned among the chief wonders of 
Florida State. That at Chipola is bigger 
and more famous than ever was Green 
Cove, which has been extinct since the 
early days of the settlement. But enough 
of this. We are—to try—to forget.” 
There was something of a sob in the 
young man’s deep musical voice, as he 
slowly uttered these last words. 

And then came a silence that lasted 
long. The sun had set with the sudden 
plunge with which, in those latitudes, he 
dives below the western horizon, and the 
mists rose thickly, and the bats whirled 
around on their leathern wings, while the 
harsh croak of the frogs in the swamp 
beyond blended with the shrill cry of the 
goatsucker among the boughs. 

“Tt is getting late, and [ must go, or I 
shall be missed at home,” said Miss Lynn, 
after a while; and again she extended her 
hand, which Morris had released, in sign 
of adieu. He passed his arm around her 
waist, and drew her to him, and stood, 
looking down upon her fair face upturned 
towards his. The moon was beginning to 
peep forth, from between the scattered 
clumps of evergreen oak, and her light 
fell on those two lovers, who were to be 
lovers no more. A handsome, well-matched 
pair they looked, for Morris was a well- 
grown manly young fellow, and it was 
pretty to see with what a lingering fond- 
ness she clung to him as they exchanged a 
few whispered words, half of unavailing 
regret for the ending of their day-dream, 
half of mutual encouragement to be stead- 
fast in the path of duty. 

“Good-bye, my darling!” murmured 
Phoebe, as Morris stooped to kiss her tear- 
stained face, and so they parted. 

Morris Gresham walked slowly towards 
his mother’s house, situated on the out- 





skirts of a straggling township which the 
early Spanish settlers had called Villa 
Real, but which, under American rule, 


was known as Tyler City. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lynn, Phosbe’s parents, lived a mile or 
more from the town, at what was now 
styled Lynn’s Clearing, a small estate, or 
rather farm, which the English immigrant 
had purchased years ago, and the cultiva- 
tion of which afforded a maintenance, but 
little or nothing more, to himself and his 
family. Morris’s father, once a wealthy 
merchant, had sustained a serious reverse 
of fortune before he died; and, on this 
account, his widowed mother was doubly 
anxious that he should fulfil the engage- 
ment entered into in early youth by 
himself and Miss Carthew, his cousin. 
That Miss Carthew was an heiress has 
already been told. It had been the wish 
of the relatives on both sides that these 
two young people should marry; and it 
seemed as though the time for the wedding 
had now arrived, when Morris, returning 
home on the completion of his legal studies 
in Philadelphia, for the first time encoun- 
tered Phoebe Lynn, and felt that to know 
her was to love her. Then had come a 
brief, delicious period of stolen happiness, 
of hopes and fears, and all the rose- 
coloured visions that the great magician 
Love can cause to pass before the dazzled 
eyes of mortals. No one suspected that any 
attachment had sprung up between young 
Mr. Gresham, and the beautiful English 
girl. The fact of Morris’s engagement to 
his cousin was too well known to allow 
the friends of the family to regard him as 
one whose affections were disposable, while 
Nellie was herself little given to misgivings. 

Then came a rude awakening. Some 
chance word of Nellie’s had given the 
alarm to the sensitive conscience of her 
former schoolfellow, and, by revealing 
how much the former looked upon Morris 
as her very own, had caused the English 
girl, after a struggle, to decide on giving 
up what to her was dearer than anything 
on earth—the love of the only man whom 
she had ever deemed worth caring for. 
She had taken blame to herself, in that 
she had ever permitted the affianced of 
Nellie Carthew to address his vows to her, 
Phoebe Lynn, and, as a kind of expiation, 
had undertaken to persuade the young 
man to be true to her innocent rival, and 
had performed the task well and nobly. 
Morris went home from that last sad tryst 
firmly resolved to do his best to make 
poor trustful Nellie happy. But when he 
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found himself once more in presence of 
his mother and of his betrothed, he could 
hardly be blamed if his truant thoughts 
reverted, more often than would have been 
approved of by either, to the queenly 
image of her who had bidden him think 
of her no more, save as a friend. His 
cousin was a fragile little creature, who, 
although now one-and-twenty, looked still 
almost a child. Pheebe, although in reality 
the younger by a year, looked the elder of 
the two—a tall and graceful girl, in all 
the glow of her rich beauty. Nellie had 
a pleasant face, rather than any claim 
to actual prettiness. That Phoebe was 
more than pretty, was an acknowledged 
fact. There was something peculiarly 
winning, too, in her very manner—-so fear- 
less, and yet so womanly, that seemed 
the index to a brave and generous spirit. 
But he must give her up. Soon, very 
soon, it would be a sin to think of her. 
For now his mother began, with the fond 
persistence of mothers who seek to pro- 
mote the happiness of their children, to 
press for the completion of the engage- 
ment between Morris and his cousin. And 
as the young man saw the timid joy, the 
perfect confidence, that shone in Nellie’s 
eyes as she listened to this talk of Mrs. 
Gresham’s, and then coyly turned towards 
himself, he could not but own that, to cast 
his cousin off would have been, indeed, a 
base and cruel deed. 

Meanwhile, alone in the verandah of her 
father’s house, Miss Lynn stood, heedless 
of the perfumed breath of the magnolias 
that was wafted around her by the balmy 
Southern breeze ; heedless, too, of the notes 
of strange birds that, like the English night- 
ingale, poured forth their trillsof song from 
the flowering shrubs and leafy shade-trees 
around the settler’s lonelyabode. There she 
stood, looking listlessly up at the glorious 
star-spangled sky of that all but tropical 
latitude, and, as she gazed, her eyes grew 
dim, and the hot tears fell thick and fast, 
as for the first time she thoroughly realised 
how much she loved Morris Gresham, and 
how great was the sacrifice which her 
better nature had compelled her to make. 
It was quite right to act thus, nor did she 
repent what she had done. But she felt 
that something was gone from her that 
left her poor indeed, and that her life 
would now be very, very desolate. 

“T can’t make that young Gresham 
out,” said a certain Judge Hopkins, the 
oracle of that district of which Tyler was 
the chief town. “It seems, at first jump, 











as if no young chap ever found nicer 
wafile cakes ready buttered for him. A 
snug fortune drops into his lap, as it were, 
and a sweet little wife along with it, and 
if he would but play his cards well we'd 
send him to Congress by-and-by. Instead 
of that, and of making himself popular, he 
goes about without a word to throw to a 
neighbour, and looks as-glum and as grave 
as if he were expecting to be hanged instead 
of married. I liked the looks of the lad 
well enough when first he came back, but 
now, I wish I may be chawed up by wild 
cats, if I can understand the change in his 
manners.” 

There was some truth, probably, in the 
judge’s highly-coloured picture of the 
young man’s moody demeanour. His was 
by no means the blithe and buoyant bear- 
ing that becomes, in general estimation, 
a bridegroom expectant. As a boy and as 
a stripling he had been a favourite with 
all, and when he went northwards to study 
for his profession—the one of all others in 
America which in quiet times forms the 
ladder to political success—great things 
had been predicted, by his numerous well- 
wishers, as to his ultimate triumphs. Even 
during the first few weeks that followed 
his return to the shelter of his mother’s 
roof, he had seemed the same frank, high- 
spirited youth who had won the esteem of 
his home-staying neighbours; but now, 
just as everyone was preparing to con- 
gratulate him on a marriage from which 
all augured well, he became taciturn and 
almost morose, and seemed to shrink from 
the society of his former associates. 

No one guessed the truth, that what 
depressed the spirits and dulled the wit of 
Morris Gresham was his unavailing regret 
for the loss of what appeared to him the 
earthly prize best worth the winning—the 
hand of Phoebe Lynn. It had never oc- 
curred to the gossips of the place, to con- 
trast the rare beauty of the penniless 
English girl with Nellie’s simple sweetness 
of expression. Marriage, in a new country, 
is regarded from a more prosaic point of 
view than is the case in an old one, and it 
was quite enough for the local tattiers to 
remember that Miss Carthew had a com- 
fortable income at her disposal, while 
Pheebe’s father could not afford to give 
her, in common parlance, “so much as a 
red cent for a portion.” Miss Lynn’s own 
conduct was now discretion itself, and 
such as lent no handle to criticism, since, 
without pointedly avoiding Morris, she 
contrived to be very seldom in his com- 
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pany, and never, for an instant, to converse 
with him save under circumstances which 
insured that the words spoken should be 
such as the public crier might have re- 
peated, had that functionary been so 
minded, in the streets of Tyler City. 

Time went on; the necessary prepara- 
tions which precede the linking together, 
for weal or woe, of two lives, were com- 
pleted. It was the eve of the wedding- 
day itself, and Mrs. Gresham was quite 
happy in the near accomplishment of her 
schemes for her son’s welfare. No one 
knew better than worthy Mrs. Gresham, 
that in the United States, as elsewhere, 
the possession of adequate means pro- 
duced a wonderful effect, in smoothing the 
road of the young aspirant to fame and 
power. She had, as good mothers should, 
made up her mind, long since, that her 

. bright boy ought to become great and 
famous—a probable senator, or chief justice, 
a possible governor, or secretary of state. 
And her fear had been that Morris, who 
was very impulsive, should form some 
hasty attachment, break off the engage- 
ment with his cousin, and compromise his 
prospects in life by an imprudent mar- 
riage. That fear was now dissipated. 
To-morrow would behold him the husband 
of her well-endowed niece, Nellie Carthew; 
and if the young man would but have 
borne somewhat more of the radiant aspect 
fitted to the occasion, there would have 
been no cloud to mar her unselfish delight. 

The day, a magnificent one, like most 
days in balmy Florida, was waxing towards 
its decline and fall. The sun, as it sank 
on its course towards the Mexican Gulf, 
threw on the flower-starred turf the giant 
shadows of the trees, relics of a primeval 
forest, that all but encircled Green Cove. 
On a mossy bank, overshadowed by a 
blossomed bush of the sumach, Morris 
Gresham and his cousin were seated. The 
spot was a favourite one with Nellie, nor 
did Morris care to acknowledge that her 
choice of a resting-place was fraught with 
pain to him, on account of the reminis- 
censes which were conjured up by the 
sight of the fairy dell, where once he was 
wont to keep tryst with Phoebe Lynn. 
The young man’s handsome face was some- 
what thonghtful and careworn, and his 
betrothed bride strove, with only a partial 
success, to charm away the gloom from 
his brow. Nellie and Mrs. Gresham had 
held high consultation as to the cause of 
the too-evident moodiness of Morris, and 
had decided that his active mind was 





chafing for lack of contact with more 
intellectual society than Florida could 
afford, and that the sooner the young 
husband assumed his place in life’s battle 
the better. Whereupon Miss Carthew 
began to talk, with that pretty air of sage 
importance which a good girl sometimes 
puts on for a man’s benefit, of the life 
which the young couple were to lead—in 
Washington or New York—and of the pride 
which she should feel when her own chosen 
one should have begun to make a name in 
the world, and to do work worthy of him. 

Morris could not be insensible to the 
unselfish fondness of his poor little cousin, 
and to the artless simplicity of a dispo- 
sition in which there was indeed much 
that was lovable. He bent forward and 
kissed her, as if she had been a child 
indeed. ‘“ My little Nellie!” he said, “ it 
shall not be my fault if—but what is this, 
glinting through the papaw bushes! ” 
And Nellie, her eyes following the indi- 
cation of the young man’s pointing finger, 
saw a dancing bell of water, crystal clear, 
glistening amidst the greenery of the 
tangled thicket below. 

“* How beautiful!” exclaimed the girl, 
breathlessly watching the bright fountain 
as it leaped and fell among the trailing 
pea-vines and tufted wild flowers. ‘“ Can 
it be, do you think, that the.stream, long 
dried up, that gives its name to Green 
Cove——” 

The answer was given by a rush and a 
roar, as forth from the rocky cleft there 
spouted a hissing column of water, boiling 
and bubbling like a Geyser in the first 
energies of its recovered power, and 
instantly overbrimming the turf-bordered 
hollow which lay, cuplike, at the bottom 
of the dell. For a moment, the spectators 
of this scene looked on, as the water rose 
and rose, seething and bubbling like the 
overflow of a witches’ caldron, until 
Morris, becoming gradually aware of the 
approaching danger, exclaimed, “ Nellie— 
dearest, we must not stay here. The 
whole of the glen will be flooded in a few 
minutes of time, and unless ” Another 
deafening roar, and, bearing away rock, 
and tree, and bank, there broke forth an 
imprisoned torrent of angry water, furious, 
resistless. Then, before Morris could 
realise what had occurred, he felt that he 
was waist deep in the turbid water, clasp- 
ing Nellie to his breast, and then that the 
inundation had swept him and her away 
like straws before the blast of a tempest. 























A strong swimmer, he did battle bravely 
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with the raging flood, and by desperate 
efforts succeeded in clinging to poor little 
Nellie, who, but for him, would have been 
washed away, to drown, at the first out- 
burst of the hidden spring. But the rush 
and onward force of the swift tide were 
such as human muscles could not stem, 
and already amidst the foam flakes on 
the surface were floating dead branches, 
saplings newly uprooted, logs half moul- 
dered by age, and Morris sustained more 
than one severe blow in shielding Nellie’s 
delicate form from the rough impact of 
the drifting wood. Then he clutched, 
instinctively, at the tough boughs of an 
evergreen oak, half submerged, and held 
his grip strongly, supporting Nellie’s fair 
passive -head upon his shoulder, and 
bidding her be of good cheer, since help 
must soon arrive. It was a situation of 
deadly peril. Within a few hundred yards 
of the oak tree to which Morris clung 
were the deep, sullen waters of St. John’s 
River. To reach them was to perish. 
Should fatigue cause him to let go his 
hold, or should his strength prove unequal 
to the task of supporting Nellie’s light 
weight against the furious rush of the 
inundation, death was imminent and 
certain. The darkling river would bear 
to the sea the bodies of both himself and 
his cousin, and, swept by the fast-flowing 
Gulf Stream into the measureless expanse 
of the Atlantic, neither would be seen 
again by mortal eye. 

Roaring and leaping, the turbid waves 
washed over Morris as he held desperately 
on to the quivering boughs of the old oak 
tree, and felt the tough stem shiver and 
reel under the force of the hurrying tide. 
A new fear now assailed him. How if the 
tree itself, his one citadel of refuge, should 
be uprooted, like many a sapling and many 
a hollow stem, that now came driving past 
him, torn up by the violence of the cur- 
rent. The fast ranning flood was scooping 
away the soil with a cruel rapidity, as 
if impatient for its prey. And Morris, 
deafened and dazzled by the noise and 
flash of the water, that by this time had 
risen as high as his waist, began to despair 
of the arrival of aid. It was with in- 
creasing difficulty that he could support 
his precious, helpless burthen. 

“Let me go, dear,” whispered the girl, 
with white lips, but with a smile on her 
pale face as she looked up at him she 
loved. ‘ Save yourself, Morris; you can 
swim. Why should both die thus? See, 
I am not afraid, except for you, my own!” 





For all answer, as she gently strove to 
release herself from his grasp, he passed 
his arm round the bending branch of the 
ilex, and contrived to bind her firmly to 
himself with a silk handkerchief. 

“Help maycome! Heaven send it may 
be soon,” he muttered through his clenched 
teeth ; “but, come what may, our fates 
are not divided.” 

And yet, as Morris clung to the reeling 
boughs of the evergreen oak, now trem- 
bling like a reed in the rush of the yellow 
flood, it was another image than that of 
poor Nellie’s that arose before his mental 
vision. Phoebe Lynn’s beautiful face 
seemed to haunt him to the last. Would 
she mourn for him? Would she be very 
sorry, when—— The end must come, 
very shortly, now. Drenched and chilled 
by the foaming water, Morris held on, but 
mechanically, while Nellie seemed to have 
sunk into a swoon, and made no reply 
when he addressed her in words of 
encouragement. The tree, too, was yield- 
ing, evidently, to the fury of the flood. 
The water broke over the young man’s 
head as the waves rose higher, and the 
trunk began to droop. He bent down and 
kissed Nellie’s forehead. 

“ Good-bye, dear one!” he murmured, 
but there was no reply. In fancy he again 
saw Phoebe, and in that moment of 
supreme anguish he seemed for the first 
time to realise how intensely he loved her 
—her whom he had schooled himself so 
diligently to forget. The oak was fairly 
giving way, and Morris could scarcely 
keep Nellie’s cold white face above the 


‘surging water. 


Ha! what was that? A shout, and then 
another, and a louder call, and then Morris 
caught an indistinct glimpse of canoes and 
boats, full of men, foremost of whom, 
bareheaded, and without his coat, was that 
very Judge Hopkins who had so lately 
expressed an unfavourable opinion of the 
bridegroom elect. He spoke very differently 
now, as he eried out : 

“ Heave the rope, Zack! Jerusalem! 
be quick, or ‘he’s lost, and the girl, too. 
Wonderful clear grit the young fellow 
must be, to have kept both alive so long— 
hurrah!” This last utterance being due 
to the fact, that a noosed rope had been 
cast by the dexterous hand of the boat- 
man, Zack, around Morris Gresham’s 
waist, and that he and his insensible 
charge were being rapidly drawn towards 
the side of the shallop, whence four strong 
fellows stretched out their arms to lift the 
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living freight across the gunwale. ‘‘ May 
I never! killed, after all!” cried the judge, 
as a floating tree-trunk struck Morris on 
the left temple, and the water immediately 
crimsoned, within a yard of the boat. 

Morris Gresham, however, was not dead, 
though it was not until far in the morn- 
ing of the ensuing day that he recovered 
his senses, to find himself in bed, with 
feeble limbs and bandaged brows ; his 
mother watching over him, and weeping 
for joy as the doctor gave his rough but 
welcome verdict. 

“There! he’s all right now. Nothing 
the matter that a little rest, and good 
nursing, will not cure. It was a smart 
knock ; but the young squire is as tough 
as hickory, and he is safe now.” 

But when the young man asked for news 
concerning his cousin, Mrs. Gresham fell 
to weeping, and this time her tears were 
not, as those former ones had been, tears 
of joy. “Nellie is with the angels,” she 
said, sobbing. And then Morris, himself, 
being weak and dizzy, fainted, and it was 
not till much later that he learned that 
Nellie’s health had proved all too fragile 
to bear up against the hardships which she 
had endured. She had died of exhaustion 
and nervous excitement, within three hours 
of the time when she had been borne back 
to the house and laid in her bed, where 
she was still stretched, calm and peaceful, 
with the same smile on her innocent lips 
that we may often see in sleep on those of 
a tired child. 

The tale is told. Green Cove Spring, 
so long extinct, has never, since the day of 
its sudden re-appearance, ceased to pour 
forth floods of water, crystal clear now, 
and takes a respectable position among 
those subterranean rivers which are the 
best known of Floridan phenomena. Mrs. 
Gresham was at first extremely distressed, 
when, after a lapse of some months since 
the date of the catastrophe, Morris asked 
her to receive, as her daughter-in-law, the 
only girl whom he had ever really loved. 
The worthy lady, though she could not 
venture to put forward any objections, 
personally, to Phoebe Lynn’s union with 
her son, was yet convinced that so poor a 
marriage would be the ruin of his pro- 
fessional prospects. But Mrs. Gresham 
was immensely comforted when the trustee 
of Miss Carthew’s fortune, on his return 
from a tour in Europe, announced, what 
neither Morris nor his mother had pre- 
viously dreamed of, that Nellie’s fortune 
passed unreservedly to Morris, in compli- 








ance with her father’s bequest, should she 
die before her cousin, and intestate. Nellie 
had left no will, and the property devolved 
on Morris as of right. He is a rich man, 
now, high in honour and in usefulness in 
one of the principal States of the Union, 
and he and his beautiful wife have troops 
of friends, and, loving and beloved, enjoy a 
deserved prosperity. But neither in the 
stir and bustle of public life, nor in the 
bosom of their happy home, have Mr. 
and Mrs. Gresham ever forgotten poor 
gentle Nellie, who sleeps, far away, in her 
lonely grave in distant Florida. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 
CAGLIOSTRO. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 

In Joseph Balsamo, calling himself the 
Count Alessandro di Cagliostro, pupil of 
the sage Althotas, foster child of the 
Scherif of Mecca, probable son of the last 
king of Trebizond, named also Acharat 
and the “unfortunate child of nature,” 
by profession healer of diseases, smoother 
of wrinkles, friend of the poor and im- 
potent, grand master and founder of the 
craft of Egyptian freemasonry, necro- 
mancer, transmuter of metals, grand 
cophta, prophet, priest, moralist, and 
vagabond, we make the acquaintance of 
a being in whom Mr. Carlyle, after his 
grim fashion, rejoices, as being no shabby 
compromise of good and evil, truth and 
falsehood, but an unmitigated scoundrel, 
a “Liar of the first magnitude.” Not 
that this conclusion is by any means 
to be jumped at, for the evidence con- 
cerning this strange bird of darkness is 
puzzling and conflicting in the most ex- 
traordinary degree; and it is difficult, 
with the extant documents concerning 
Cagliostro open before one, to decide off- 
hand that all the evil written of this man 
is truth, and all the good mere lies, or the 
insane ravings of dupes and imbeciles. 
The information afforded by the said docu- 
ments is of the most meagre description, 
and is invariably supplied either by a par- 
tisan or byan enemy. Lives, memoirs, and 
letters of Cagliostro to the English people 
exist, but all bear the same romantic tinge, 
except only the narrative on which Mr. 
Carlyle bases his opinion. This is a matter- 
of-fact little volume, the second edition of 
which bears date 1791, Paris and Stras- 
bourg, and is entitled, “Vie de Joseph 
Balsamo, connu sous le nom de Comte 





Cagliostro,” extracted from the proceedings 
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instituted against him at Rome in 1790, 
translated from the original Italian, printed 
at the Apostolic Chamber, enriched with 
curious notes and adorned with his por- 
trait. It assumes to come to us through 
the. medium of the Roman Inquisition, 
and it is supposed that the proofs to sub- 
stantiate it lie in the Holy Office there. 
Despite all this, the book is of very doubt- 
ful authenticity, and at best is, as Mr. 
Carlyle points out, the work of a reporting 
familiar of the Inquisition, himself pro- 
bably something of a liar, reporting lying 
; confessions of one who was “ not so much 
a Liarasa Lie! In such enigmatic duski- 
ness and thricefolded involution after all 
inquiries does the matter yet hang.” This 
enigmatical darkness is, if possible, in- 
tensified by the Italian version, which I 
may safely assume to be the original of 
the French. This is in the form of letters 
from a “learned person,” residing in Rome 
during the arrest and trial of the prisoner, 
to a friend in Venice, where the book was 
published after being reviewed and ap- 
proved by Tommaso Mascheroni, Inquisitor- 
General of the Holy Office at Venice. This 
“Corrispondenza Segreta’’ commences on 
the 28th December, 1789, concludes on the 
22nd April, 1791, was licensed on the 30th 
May of the same year, and therefore has 
every appearance of a genuine work more 
or less extracted from the evidence brought 
forward at the trial; but, after all, it has 
no stronger guarantee than the possible 
veracity of the “dotta persona,” “our 
secret correspondent” at Rome. The 
portrait affixed to the French version cor- 
responds well with all descriptions of 
Cagliostro, and presents a man squat of 
build, broad of shoulder, with a bull-face 
and neck, and heavy, coarse features, dark 
tinted, unctuous, with eyes turned up- 
wards with a look of greasy, overfed 
beatitude. Not only an unlovely coun- 
tenance, but one which makes the gazer 
marvel that ever man or woman was im- 
posed upon by this earthy or rather muddy- 
looking creature, whose animal features 
are made yet more repulsive by their 
sanctimonious smirk. How did this being 
rise high in bemused Europe, and lead a 
life of high priesthood, coaches and six, 
out-riders, liveries at twenty louis d’or 
apiece, universal open-handedness and 
benevolence? How did he become the con- 
fidant of cardinals and princes, and learn to 
count his adoring followers by thousands? 
Whence came he? What was he? 
Concerning his parentage, curious re- 





ports were circulated, some holding that 
he was the offspring of the grand master 
of Malta by a Turkish lady, made captive 
by a Maltese galley; others, that he was 
the only surviving son of the last Prince 
of Trebizond, who was massacred by his 
seditious subjects, while his infant son 
(Cagliostro) was conveyed by a trusty. 
friend to Medina, where the scherif had 
the unprejudiced generosity to have him 
educated in the faith of his Christian 
parents! The friend who nurtured the 
young prince was the sage Althotas, who 
instructed him betimes in the languages 
and lore of the East. 

In the lifetime, however, of Cagliostro 
there were many who rejected these fables 
of Malta and Trebizond, and proclaimed 
him an Italian Jew. In truth, so far as 
truth can be arrived at, his name was Giu- 
seppe Balsamo, and he was born at Palermo 
about 1743. His father was a more or 
less respectable shopkeeper, named Pietro 
Balsamo, who, not very long after being 
blessed with a son, departed this life, 
leaving his widow Felicita to provide for 
herself and cub as best she might. Giu- 
seppe was favoured with uncles, who, 
after their clumsy good-natured fashion, 
tried to put the young ragamuffin in 
the right path, by placing him at the 
seminary of St. Roch, at Palermo, from 
which institution he ran away several 
times. At the age of thirteen he was 
handed over to the Father-General of the 
Benfratelli, who carried him off to the 
convent at Cartagirone. There he put on 
the habit of a novice, and being intrusted 
to the keeping of the convent apothecary, 
picked up, by degrees, that slight know- 
ledge of medicine and chemistry which he 
afterwards turned to account. In these 
scientific pursuits, however, Giuseppe 
found but slight consolation for the dulness 
of monastic life, and his natural black- 
guardism peeped out in many odd ways, 
and brought upon his broad back many a 
thrashing. A favourite trick of his was, 
when ordered to read to the monks while 
sitting at table, to vary the dulness of the 
volume in hand by sundry alterations and 
additions, as they came into his head— 
thereby giving proof of his natural in- 
ventive power. The fast-feeding monks 
probably gave little heed to what the 
novice was reading, until one day, while 
reading out of the Martyrology, he went 
so far as to substitute for the names of 
holy women those of the most disre- 
putable females in Palermo. This joke 
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of young Balsamo brought upon him a 
shower of blows, multitudinous penances, 
and such mortifications as decided him on 
showing the Benfratelli a clean pair of 
heels. He now tried his hand at drawing 
and painting, became a practised swords- 
man, and put his powers of fence very 
frequently to the proof, by getting up 
“rows ” for the enjoyment of his dissolute 
patrons and associates. To carry on the 
war he fabricated false theatre tickets, 
stole the money and plate of the uncle 
with whom he lodged; carried letters and 
messages between his fair cousin and her 
lover, making the latter pay smartly for 
his complaisance; and finally insinuated 
himself into the office of a notary—one of 
his relations—and found means to falsify 
a will in favour of a certain Marquis 
Maurigi, “to the great loss,” ejaculates 
his Inquisitorial biographer with horror, 
“and injury of a holy house.” He was 
also accused of forging passes for monks, 
who wanted the “key of the street,” and 
was strongly suspected of having assassi- 
nated a reverend canon. 

Often arrested and locked up, this 
slippery customer invariably contrived to 
escape punishment, but at last fled from 
Palermo, in bodily fear of a jeweller, 
whom he had swindled out of sixty gold 
“ounces,” or about thirty pounds sterling. 
Supple, oily Balsamo had managed to 
persuade this goldsmith—an avaricious 
noodle named Marano—that a certain 
grotto, a little way out in the country, con- 
tained an immense treasure, which could be 
reached only by the employment of magic. 
Gradually extracting money from his victim 
“for preliminary expenses,” Balsamo at 
last set out with him on a dark night to 
discover the enchanted grotto. Arrived 
near the supposed treasure, the con- 
federates went through sundry magical 
performances, uttered incantations, grasped 
the divining-rod, &c., but no sooner did 
the wretched goldsmith begin to dig 
down, than some confederates of Balsamo, 
dressed like devils, fell upon him, and 
beat him within an inch of his life. The 
goldsmith not only complained to the 
proper authorities, denouncing his tor- 
mentor as a sorcerer—an ugly accusation— 
but followed up this by a declaration that 
he would kill him “ at sight.” 

It was indeed time for our hero to try 
his hand at bigger game than Palermitan 
goldsmiths, and to show his conjuring 
tricks to more important audiences than 
Sicilian ne’er-do-weels. A natural born 





quack, he could not have been born ata 
more appropriate time. It was the golden 
age of impostors and gamblers, “ quacks 
simple, and quacks compound” —mesmer- 
ists, magicians, cabalists, Swedenborgians, 
Illuminati, Rosicrucians, and others. For 
a while the Sicilian prospered but moder- 
ately. With the money made out of the 
silly goldsmith he reached Messina, where, 
according to his own account, he met 
the sage Althotas, of no particular nation- 
ality, but speaking many languages, in- 
cluding Arabic. The probably mythical 
Althotas, who gave himself out for a great 
chemist, persuaded Balsamo to embark 
with him, and the precious pair travelled 
about the Greek Archipelago, and at last 
landed at Alexandria. Here they per- 
formed various feats of chemistry, and, 
among others, “the operation of making, 
with hemp and flax, stuffs which imitated 
silk, and made much money.” From 
Alexandria they went to Rhodes, and 
again profited by their chemical operations. 
They then proposed to visit Cairo, but 
contrary winds drove them to Malta, 
where they remained, working in the 
laboratory of the Grand Master Pinto, 
until, on the death of Althotas, his com- 
panion made his way to Naples, with a 
Knight of Malta, who was also a great 
amateur of chemistry. After sundry 
adventures, more or less apocryphal, we 
find the future Egyptian freemason turn- 
ing up in Rome, in circumstances calcu- 
lated to shake any belief one might 
have had in the lucrative speculations of 
Althotas. Balsamo was clearly poor enough 
—to work, almost—but he preferred to sell 
engravings, washed with Indian ink, as 
veritable drawings, lodging meanwhile 
at the sign of the Sun, in the Rotunda. 
It is rather a puzzle how this miserable 
fellow, who was not only ugly and dis- 
honest but poor, contrived to secure a 
pretty wife, but the fact is undeniable. 

orenza Feliciani was a beautiful damsel, 
with the slenderest “tocher” imaginable, 
but yet not altogether dowerless. She was 
nothing loth to wed bull-necked Balsamo, 
and her parents were so overcome by his 
eloquence, that they not only gave him 
their daughter but lodged the young 
couple for several months, until the con- 
duct of Giuseppe towards his wife made 
a change of apartments necessary. The 
poor young woman, pretty and simple, 
was far from comprehending the sublime 
heights of rascality in which her husband 





mentally soared. He was tired of being 
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a mere sordid villain, and, with the keen 
instinct of an inferior animal, felt that his 
beautiful wife might be made to introduce 
him to sumptuous palazzi, whence he, 
Balsamo, on presenting his credentials 
alone, would be summarily kicked. Like 
other long-winged birds of prey, however, 
he was slow at first, and as this early 
portion of his career is rather revolting 
than interesting, it may be rapidly passed 
over. We find him fabricating false notes 
at Rome and forged letters of recom- 
mendation at Bergamo; swindling in 
confederacy with sham marquises; de- 
veloping—after degradation unutterable 
at Barcelona, Madrid, and Lisbon—him- 
self into—the illustrious Marchese Pelle- 
grini, and finally into Count Alessandro 
Cagliostro; always with the beautiful 
Countess Seraphina—no longer Lorenza— 
under his wing. Still only slowly grow- 
ing into the quack of quacks, the count, 
none the richer for his rascality up to 
the year 1772, finds his way, as plain 
Signor Balsamo, to London, where, after 
many intrigues, he plants himself on a 
Doctor Benemore, on pretence of painting 
the country house of the aforesaid doctor. 
Having outraged the hospitality of Bene- 
more, who had rescued him from prison, 
he finally makes London too hot for him, 
and departs hurriedly to Paris. Some- 
time during these early wanderings he 
makes a visit to Holstein, a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of the Count Saint-Ger- 
main, of whom he may possibly have 
learnt some curious secrets. Be this as it 
may, he makes a brilliant figure in Paris, 
thanks to the patronage of a Monsieur 
Duplaisir, the nobility and gentry male 
and female, and the sale of a certain 
beautifier of the skin, a restorative water 
bringing back the outward appearance of 
youth, smoothing wrinkles, abolishing 
pimples, and converting a hide like a 
drumhead into a silky integument tinted 
with strawberries and cream. This is not 
all the aid he gives—for ready cash, and 
plenty of it—to ancient courtiers and 
faded ladies of quality. As he restores 
the outside, so does he revivify the inner 
man and woman. Cagliostro’s refreshing 
powders, of mysterious herbs, may be 
bought for a few shillings each ; but it is 
far otherwise with the “ Wine of Egypt,” 
the true elixir of youth, capable of trans- 
muting faded gentlemen of the (iil de 
Beef into brisk young gallants, not merely 
“arresting decay” a la Saint-Germain, 
but bringing back again the fire of youth. 
This treasure brings in much welcome grist 





to the Cagliostric mill, for the quack’s 
campaigning expenses are heavy, what 
with his couriers, his running footmen, his 
lackeys, his valets de chambre, his cooks 
and confectioners, and his domestics of all 
kinds, attired in liveries at “twenty louis 
apiece.” The rooms of his house hard by 
the barrier are furnished in the latest 
style; a magnificent table is opened to 
numerous guests, Cagliostro and wife, 
poor gentle ill-used Lorenza-Seraphina, are 
sumptuously attired. My lord is generous, 
he cures the poor gratis and gives them 
alms into the bargain. Nevertheless there 
are murmurs. The twenty louis liveries are 
not paid for, and the insolent tradespeople 
complain that they have been swindled. 
Simple quackery is hardly buoyant enough 
to float that very grank vessel, the “Joseph 
Balsamo.” Stronger measures must be 
taken. The world holds more than one 
Marano. Why not bring cabala, abraca- 
dabra, and the transmutation of metals to 
bear ? Why not raise the dead? Schrepfer 
has done it in Germany; why not Balsamo- 
Pellegrini-Cagliostro in Paris ? The dupes 
are ready, and only too willing to be 
plucked ! 

Two “persons of distinction” fall in 
the way of quick-eyed Giuseppe. They 
imagine themselves to be chemists, or, 
rather, alchemists; they seek the impos- 
sible, and find—a Sicilian vagabond. The 
count makes them believe that he has the 
secret of “augmenting gold,” nay, more 
than that, of making it; and, more pre- 
cious yet, the science of prolonging life— 
dearest of all to one “person of quality,” 
already old. Giuseppe melts a few Spanish 
pistoles with some other substances in a 
crucible, and produces a mass of gold much 
heavier than the pistoles. Apparently much 
gold is required for preliminary expenses, for 
the persons of distinction become alarmed 
and set a watch upon Giuseppe, who slips 
one evening out of his eyrie by the barrier 
and flies to Brussels, thence through Ger- 
many and Italy to Palermo once more, 
where he plumps into the arms of the 
duped goldsmith, and is forthwith laid by 
the heels in the city jail, on charges of swind- 
ling, forgery, and other smaller matters. 
Things look very black until Countess 
Seraphina intervenes, and by her influence 
with a great lord, who nearly murders the 
plaintiff's advocate, sets her husband free. 
He is, however, ordered to quit Palermo, 
and sets forth again on that curious pil- 
grimage of his, in course of which he cannot 
be said so much to leave one place or to 
travel to another, as to be forcibly ejected, 
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or kicked from one outraged city after 
another into space, to shake down or not, 
as Fortune may favour him. A great trans- 
muter truly of fools and dupes into raging, 
pursuing faries. 

Count and countess presently turn up 
again at Malta, driving a brisk trade in 
beautifying water, preservative pomade, and 
wine of Egypt, but making more profit out 
of alchemy and cabala. But three months 
suffice to suck the Maltese orange dry, 
and we next find Giuseppe at Naples, 
where his unquiet feet are permitted to 
rest for several months, chemistry and 
cabala again standing him in good stead. 
Here he finds a chemical monk who rules 
a chemical merchant, and is in turn com- 
pletely the dupe of Cagliostro, who waxes 
fat, but is, at last, saluted with the in- 
evitable chorus, ‘“ Move on.” Away now 
to Marseilles, where an ancient dandy 
supplies funds (ample enough) to pur- 
chase ingredients for the philosopher’s 
stone, which is to restore his youth and 
enable him to make gold. 

Time wears on, but the old gentleman 
feels no younger, and burns for the moment 
when Balsamo’s magic caldron shall be 
ready, but his impatience is a marching 
order for the Sicilian, who tells him that 
a long, difficult, and costly journey is neces- 
sary to find a certain herb, without which 
no philosopher’s stone and no regeneration 
can be produced. Away drives Giuseppe 
in a handsome travelling-carriage, well 
supplied with money; and the cry is, 
“Ho! for Spain, anywhere, anywhere, 
over the border!” before the storm bursts. 
The carriage sold at Barcelona, Balsamo, 
now Don Thiscio, plunges like a vulture 
upon Valentia and Alicante, where his 
Prussian uniform, which he loves. above 
other disguises, fails to protect him from 
dire disaster and humiliation. But there 
is no keeping him down. Crushed into 
kindred mud at Alicante, he crops out 
at Cadiz, finds another chemical fanatic, 
and extracts from him a bill of exchange 
for a thousand crowns, besides watches and 
jewels, and boardand lodging during his stay 
in Cadiz. The old, old story repeats itself 
again. The dupe becomes first impatient, 
then suspicious, and Cagliostro finally 
takes his departure for London, where he 
fares little better than on his previous visit, 
but takes a step which makes his fortune 
for several years at least. On this occa- 


sion he makes the acquaintance of a certain 
Miss Fry, and of a Mr., alias Lord, Scott 


front, bold as brass. 


He can make gold 
chemically, he says, but, if they prefer a 
shorter way, he can pick them out good 


numbers. He, according to his own 
version of the story, picks out numbers so 
well in his lodgings, at Whitcomb Street, 
that Miss Fry wins two thousand pounds, 
and this lady presents his wife with a 
diamond necklace (only a little one, this 
necklace). Nevertheless Miss Fry pro- 
claims herself a loser—robbed of consider- 
able sums, and induced by the arch-quack to 
buy the diamond necklace, as he possessed 
the art of “augmenting” diamonds, by 
burying them for a considerable time in 
the earth, where they become soft, and 
swell, requiring only a pinch of a certain 
rose-coloured powder to become hard 
again, and increased in value an hundred 
fold. Numerous witnesses attest that 
they have heard him frequently boast of 
possessing the science of turning mercury 
into silver, and of increasing the bulk of 
gold by various chemical operations, into 
all of which enter the famous rose-coloured 
powder. At this, his second English 
avatar, Giuseppe is not known as Count, 
but, indifferently, as Captain or Colonel 
Cagliostro, of the Prussian service. His 
commission (forged, of course) is open to 
inspection, and he struts boldly about in 
his Prussian uniform, which géts him into 
many scrapes. Finally, his enemies over- 
come him, hunt him out of one jail into the 
other; lead him, in short,a terrible life; but, 
notwithstanding all this, he yet contrives, 
out of the very slough of despond in Whit- 
comb Street, to pluck the talisman which 
shall convert a mere second-rate jail-bird 
into a first-class impostor; the ugly grub 
dwelling in filthy mud-heaps into the 
gaudy wasp, whose buzz shall soon be 
heard from one end of Europe to the 
other, and shall finally be consigned to 
darkness and impenetrable night. 

This talisman is freemasonry, into the 
ordinary mysteries of which he is initiated 
during his residence in England. When, 
exactly, or in what London lodge, is un- 
known; but the fact is clear enough that 
Giuseppe is not only an ordinary brother, 
but one aspiring to reign, to create a new 
order of masonry specially prepared and 
doctored to suit the palates of Rosicru- 
cians, Illuminati, and the like. To us, 
writing or thinking barely a hundred years 
after: this wonderful career of Giuseppe, 
that old world, before the French Revo- 
lution cleared the atmosphere, appears 





—lottery-maniacs after the fashion of 
1776. Cagliostro comes at once to the 


utterly and completely mad, as mayhap we 
of this learned and scientific nineteenth 
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century shall appear to the clever fellows 
of the twentieth. Before, then, pooh-pooh- 
ing Cagliostro’s impudent career as im- 
possible and apocryphal—as it certainly 
was not—let us glance for a short while 
at the peculiar phase of insanity which 
favoured his audacious enterprise. 

In treating of the age of Cagliostro, and 
of the eighteenth century generally, it 
should never be forgotten that it was 
peculiarly and especially a period of tran- 
sition. Science was in his cradle, as yet 
overweak for the strangling of serpents. 
To astronomy still clung odds and ends of 
astrology; chemistry was very alchemical, 
and smacked strongly of the Black Art, 
as its name implies. Herb doctors still 
gathered their simples under certain 
aspects of the heavenly bodies; the whole 
positive knowledge of the period was 
curiously bemuddled with mystic twaddle, 
signs, and symbols. Science had not yet 
cut loose from the Supernatural, and the 
effect of new discoveries on old faiths and 
traditions was to produce a curious social 
salad, or rather salmagundy: Cavendish 
and Watt quarrelling over the discovery 
of the composition of water; Priestley 
discovering oxygen, and Johnson believing 
in the Cock-lane ghost. Freemasonry a 
hundred years ago was a very different 
organisation from the great brotherhood of 
to-day, and in Germany, especially, was 
intimately connected with the Illuminati. 
At Ingoldstadt we find, in 1773, Weisshaupt 
—a suppressed Jesuit, burning to found a 
sect of his own, to preach perfectibility and 
to regenerate the century—goaded intosud- 
den action by an officer named Ecker, who, 
descending on the neighbourhood, founds 
a lodge of Freemasons in the next village, 
and produces immense excitement by 
alchemy, magic mirrors, and spirits evoked 
from the shades. Ecker draws after him 
a crowd of would-be adepts, to the despair 
of Weisshaupt, who at once launches the 
opposition Society of Illuminati to save 
the _world from masonic superstition. 
After a while, however, we find the Free- 
masons and the Illuminati very good 
friends, until the formal suppression of 
the latter short-lived society. While free- 
masonry is thus for a time intermingled 
with magic, alchemy, cabala, and abraca- 
dabra, what could be a more natural 
thought to Captain Cagliostro than to 
graft his conjuring tricks upon a mystical 
stem, and bring before the masonic world 
an entirely new revelation of freemasonry ? 
A name for the new masonry is quickly 
found. Let it be called Egyptian. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

As the Spring advanced, letters from 
Algernon Errington arrived rather fre- 
quently at Whitford. His mother had 
ample scope for the exercise of her peculiar 
talent, in boasting about the reception 
Algy had met with from her great re- 
lations in town, the fine society he fre- 
quented, and the prospect of still greater 
distinctions in store for him. One or two 
troublesome persons, to be sure, would 
ask for details, and inquire whether Lord 
Seely meant to get Algy a place, and what 
tangible benefits he had it in contemplation 
to bestow on him. But to all such prosy, 
plodding individuals, Mrs. Errington pre- 
sented a perspective of vague magnifi- 
cence, which sometimes awed and gene- 
rally silenced them. 

The big square letters on Bath post 
paper, directed in Algernon’s clear, grace- 
ful handwriting, and bearing my Lord 
Seely’s frank, in the form of a blotchy 
sprawling autograph in one corner, were, 
however, palpable facts ; and Mrs. Erring- 
ton made the most of them. It was seldom 
that she had not one of them in her pocket. 
She would pull them out, sometimes as 
though in mere absence of mind, some- 
times avowedly of set purpose, but in 
either case she failed not to make them the 
occasion for an almost endless variety of 
prospective and retrospective boasting. 

It must be owned that Algernon’s letters 
were delightful. They were written with 
such a freshness of observation, such a 
sense of enjoyment, such a keen apprecia- 
tion of fun—tempered always by a won- 
derful knack of keeping his own figure in a 
favourable light—that passages from them 
were read aloud, and quoted at Whitford 
tea-parties with axmost enlivening effect. 

“Those letters are written pro bono 
publico,” Minnie Bodkin observed con- 
fidentially to her mother. “No human 
being would address such communications 
to Mrs. Errington for her sole perusal.” 

“ Well, I don’t know, Minnie! Surely it 
is natural enough that he should write long 
letters to his mother, even without expect- 
ing her to read them aloud to people.” 

“Very natural; but not just such letters 
as he does write, I think.” 

Minnie suppressed any further expres- 
sion of her own shrewdness. Her confi- 
dence in herself had been rudely shaken; 
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and she made keen, motive - probing 
speeches much seldomer than formerly. 
And she could not but in the 
general verdict, that Algernon’s letters 
were very amusing. Miss Chubb was de- 
lighted with them; although they were 
the occasion of one or two tough struggles 
for supremacy in the knowledge of fashion- 
able life, between herself and Mrs. Erring- 
ton. But Miss Chubb was really good- 
natured, and Mrs. Errington was unshake- 
ably self-satisfied ; so that no serious breach 
resulted from these combats. 

“ Dormer — Lady Harriet Dormer!” 
Miss Chubb would say, musingly. “I 
think I must have met her when I was 
staying with Mrs. Figgins and the Bishop 
of Plumbunn. And the Dormers’ place is 
not so very far from Whitford, you know. 
I believe I have heard papa speak of his 
acquaintance with some of the family.” 

“Oh no,” Mrs. Errington would reply, 
“not likely you should have ever met 
Lady Harriet at Mrs. Figgins’s. She is 
the Earl of Grandcourt’s daughter; and 
Lord Grandcourt had the reputation of 
being the proudest nobleman in England.” 

“Well, my dear Mrs. Errington,” the 
spinster would retort, bridling and tossing 
her head sideways, “ that could be no 
reason why his daughter should not have 
visited the bishop! A dignitary of the 
Church, you know! And as to family—I 
can assure you the Figginses were most 
aristocratically connected.” 

“Besides, Miss Chubb, Lady Harriet 
must have been in the nursery in those 
days. She’s only six-and-thirty. You 
can see her age in the Peerage.” 

This was a kind of blow that usually 
silenced poor Miss Chubb, who was sensi- 
tive on the score of her age. But, on the 
whole, she was not displeased at the oppor- 
tunity of airing her reminiscences of Lon- 
don; and she did not always get the worst 
of it in her encounters with Mrs. Errington. 

Mrs. Errington had one listener who, at 
all events, was never tire 1 of hearing Algy’s 
letters read and re-read, and whose in- 
terest in all they contained was vivid and 
inexhaustible. Rhoda bestowed an amount 
of eager attention on the brilliant epistles 
bearing Lord-Seely’s frank, which even 
Mrs. Errington considered adequate to 
their merits. 

Often—not quite always—there would 
be a little message. ‘How are all the 
good Maxfields ? Say I asked.” Or some- 
times, “Give my love to Rhoda.” Mrs. 
Errington took Algernon’s sending his 
love to Rhoda, much as she would have 





taken his bidding her stroke the kitten for 
him. She did not guess how it set the 
poor girl’s heart beating. It was only 
natural that Rhoda’s face should flush 
with pleasure at being so kindly and con- 
descendingly remembered. Still less could 
the worthy lady understand the effect of 
her careless words on Mr. Maxfield. Once 
she said in his presence, ‘‘ Have you any 
message for Mr. Algernon, Rhoda?” 
(She had recently taken to speaking of 
her son as “ Mr.” Algernon; a circum- 
stance which had not escaped Rhoda’s 
sensitive observation.) “You know he 
always sends you his love.” 

“Oh, my young gentleman has not 
forgotten Rhoda, then?” said old Maxfield, 
without raising his eyes from the ledger 
he was examining. 

*‘ Algernon never forgets. Indeed, none 
of the Ancrams ever forget. An almost 
royal memory has always been a character- 
istic of our race.” With which magnificent 
speech Mrs. Errington made an impressive 
exit from the back shop. 

Old Max knew enough, to be aware that 
the tenacity, even of a royal memory, had 
not always been found equal to retaining 
such trifles as a debt of twenty pounds. 
But so long as Algy remembered his 
Rhoda, he was welcome to let the mcney 
slip. Indeed, if Algy behaved properly 
to Rhoda, there should be no question 
of repayment. Twenty pounds, or two 
hundred, would be well bestowed in secur- 
ing Rhoda’s happiness, and making a lady 
of her. Nevertheless, old Max kept the 
acknowledgment of the debt safely locked 
up, and looked at it now and then, with 
some inward satisfaction. Algernon was 
coming back to revisit Whitford in the 
summer, and then something definite 
should be settled. 

Meanwhile, Maxfield took some pains to 
have Rhoda treated with more consider- 
ation than had hitherto been bestowed on 
her. He astonished Betty Grimshaw by 
sharply reproving her for sending Rhoda 
into the shop on some errand. “Rice!” 
he exclaimed, testily, in answer to his 
sister-in-law’s explanation. ‘If you want 
rice, you must fetch it for yourself. The 
shop is no place for Rhoda, and I will not 
have her come there.” Then he began to 
display a quite unprecedented liberality 
in providing Rhoda’s clothes. The girl, 
whose ideas about her own dress were of 
the humblest, and who had thought a 
dove-coloured merino gown as good a 
garment as she was ever likely to possess, 
was told to buy herself a silk gown. “A 
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good ’un. Nothing flimsy and poor,” said 
old Max. “A good, solid silk gown, that 
will wear and last. And—you had better 
ask Mrs. Errington to go with you to buy 
it. She will understand what is fitting 
better than your aunt Betty. I wish you to 
have proper and becoming raiment, Rhoda. 
You are not a child now. And you go 
amongst gentlefolks at Dr. Bodkin’s house. 
And I would not have you seem out of place 
there, by reason of unsuitable attire.” 

Rhoda was delighted to be allowed to 
gratify her natural taste for colour and 
adornment; and she shortly afterwards 
appeared in so elegant a dress, that Betty 
Grimshaw was moved to say to her 
brother-in-law, ‘“ Why, Jonathan, I'll 
declare if our Rhoda don’t look as genteel 
as “ere a one o’ the young ladies I see! 
Why you’re making quite a lady of her, 
Jonathan!” 

“Me make a lady of her?” growled 
old Max. “It isn’t me, nor you, nor yet 
a smart gown, as can do that. But the 
Lord has done it. The Lord has given 
Rhoda the natur’ of a lady, if ever I see 
a lady in my life; and I mean her to be 
treated like one. Rhoda’s none o’ your sort 
of clay, Betty Grimshaw. She’s fine porce- 
lain, is Rhoda. I suppose you've nothing 
to say against the child’s silk gown?” 

“ Nay, not I, Jonathan! She’s welcome 
to wear silk or satin either, if you like to 
pay for it. And, indeed, I’m uncommon 
pleased to see a bit of bright colour, and 
be let to put a flower in my bonnet. I’m 
sure we’ve had enough of them Methodist 
ways. Dismal and dull enough they were, 
Jonathan. But you can’t say as I ever 
grumbled, or went agin’ you. Anything 
for peace and quietness’ sake is my way. 
But I do like church best, having been 
bred to it. And I always did, in my heart, 
even when you and David Powell would 
be preaching up the Wesleyans. I never: 
said anything, as you know, Jonathan. 
But I kept my own way of thinking all 
the same. And I’m only glad you’ve come 
round to it yourself, at last.” 

This was bitter to Jonathan Maxfield. 
But he had had once or twice to endure 
similar speeches from his sister-in-law, 
since his defection from Methodism. His 
autocratic power in his own family was 
wielded as strictly as ever, but his as- 





sumption of infallibility had been fatally 
damaged. To get his own way was still | 


within his power, but it would be vain 
henceforward to expect those around him 
to acknowledge—even with their lips— 
that his way must of necessity be the 
best way. 

At the beginning of April there came to 
Whitford the announcement that Algernon 
had received and accepted an invitation to 
accompany the Seelys abroad in the late 
summer; and that, therefore, his visit to 
“dear old Whitford” was indefinitely post- 
poned. This announcement would have 
angered and disquieted old Max beyond 
measure, had it not been that Algernon 
took the precaution to write him a letter, 
which arrived in Whitford by the same 
post, as that which brought to Mrs. Erring- 
ton the news of his projected journey to 
the Continent. It was a very neat letter. 
Some persons might have called it a 
cunning letter. At any rate, it soothed 
old Max’s anxious suspicions, if it did not 
absolutely destroy them. “I believe, my 
good friend,” wrote Algernon, “ that you 
will quite approve the step I am taking, 
in accompanying Lord and Lady Seely to 
Switzerland. They have no son, and I 
think I may say that they have come to 
look upon me almost as a child of the 
house. I remember all the good advice 
you gave me before I left Whitford. And 
when I was hesitating about accepting my 
lord’s invitation, I thought of what you 
would have said, and made up my mind to 
resist the strong temptation of coming back 
to dear old Whitford this summer.” Then 
in a postscript he added: “ As to that little 
private transaction between us, I must ask 
you kindly to have patience with me yet 
awhile. I try to be careful, but living here 
is expensive, and I am put to it to pay my 
way. You will not mention the matter to 
my mother, I know. And, perhaps, it would 
be well to say nothing to her about this 
letter. May I send my love to Rhoda ?” 

In justification of this last sentence, it 
must be said that Algernon was quite in- 
nocent of Lady Seely’s project regarding 
himself and Castalia ; and that there were 
times when he thought with some warmth 
of feeling of the summer days in Llanryd- 
dan, and told himself that there was not 
one of the girls whom he met in society 
who surpassed Rhoda Maxfield in the deli- 
cate freshness of her beauty, or equalled 
her in natural grace and sweetness. 

Algernon had really excellent taste. 
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